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ABSTBACT 

In order of their importance in 1961, the 
administrative outlets for funds for undergraduates were: colleges 
and universities (70 percent) ; the federal government (17 percent),, 
state governments (9 percent), and others. In order of importance as 
sources of funds for graduate support were: the federal government 
($200 million), colleges and universities ($21 million),, others ($20 
million) , and state governments ($10 million) • The number of foreign 
students coming to America uith support from public or private 
agencies in the United States is five times the number of AmericaA 
students going abroad vith similar support. State and federal 
government aid has tended to carry more restrictions for the student 
than has the same type of aid vhen offered by private agencies, and 
financial aid in general has been more restricted for graduate than 
undergraduate study. Historically, the colleges and universities ]^ave 
played the dominant supportive role for all kinds of student suppqrt 
programs, except for the period of about 10 years after Horld Rar II. 
The states vere the first noncollege group to make major efforts in 
the student aid area; the federal government is only recently a major 
contributor to these activities. (Author/MSE) 
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Foreword 



In a recent essay, Frederick Rudolph, pro- 
fessor of history at Williams College, said, 
"The diversity of sources of student aid con- 
stitutes both one of the delightful wonders 
and one of the frightening horrors of the pros- 
pects for higher education in the United 
States today."^ The report which follows, the 
first of its kind in this country, certainly sup- 
ports the contention of diversity. In revealing 
the diversity, it also reveals much not pre- 
viously known about the strength of our stu- 
dent aid programs and thereby may ease some 
of the horror, which after all is only a fear 
reaction to the unknown. 

The wonders of diversity in our higher 
educational activities are reassuring as well 
as delightful. A diversity which was designed 
to confuse or to block access to education 
would be insidious. But no one will argue that 
the complexity of higher education in the 
United States has been deliberately devised 
or that it has the effect of limiting educational 
opportunity. The nation's motives have been 
just the opposite. In our enthusiasm we may 
have created a monster, but it is a benevolent 
one. 

This report was prepared at the request of 
the International Study of University Admis- 
sions, a project sponsored by UNESCO and 
the International Association of Universities. 
This document and others dealing with ad- 
missions and student aid matters in various 
countries throughout the world supplied 

1 "The Origins of Student Aid in the United 
States," in Student Financial Aid and National 
Purpose (New York: College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1962), p. 10. 



background information for the International 
Study. I am particularly grateful to Frank 
Bowles, president of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and director of the study, 
for asking me to prepare this report, and for 
the encouragement he provided in commen- 
ting on its first draft. 

To the following I am also indebted for 
their ideas, advice, and leads: Alice M. Rivlin, 
The Brookings Institution; Peter P. Muir- 
head. United States Office of Education; John 
F. Morse, Committee on Education and 
Labor, United States House of Representa- 
tives; Homer D. Babbidge, University of 
Connecticut; J. Kenneth Little, University of 
Wisconsin; W. W, Hill, Jr., College Life In- 
surance Company; James W. Moore, United 
States Office of Education; Richard A. Hum- 
phrey, American Council on Education; John 
M. Stalnaker, National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation; and Francis Pray, Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, Inc. Three per- 
sons, Robert K. Hage, Dartmouth College; 
Douglas Dickson, University of Pennsylvania; 
and George H, Hanford, College Entrance 
Examination Board, were particularly helpful 
in bringing to my attention errors of omission 
and commission. Over 100 others read the 
manuscript and their comments, too, have 
been taken into account. I am deeply appre- 
ciative of all these efforts. - 

Though this report was completed at the 
end of 1961, it by necessity is based in many 
instances on information which was at that 
time already a year or more old. Changes have 
occurred in the interim of two years, but no 
major program has gone out of existence. 



while many have grown much larger, and new 
sources of student aid have appeared. The 
reader is therefore cautioned that the figures, 
program by program and in the aggregate, 
are probably low. 

Since many programs of the federal govern- 
ment and of private corporations do not re- 
port the number of individuals actually aided, 
and the amounts received by them, it was 
necessary to estimate ^these figures in many 
instances. In every case in which this was 
done, the logic of the estimate is presented. 

Because this document represents the first 
effort of its kind, it suffers from problems not 
unlike those of other "firsts." Just as the 



Wright brothers first soared aloft in a machine 
most unstable when compared to modem 
craft, so this study, representing a first at- 
tempt at viewing a great deal of new ground 
from above, may well be replaced, and soon, 
by more sustained anl^ powerful efforts. Hope- 
fully, it will, for it is at best a somewhat pre- 
carious description ofionly one point in time. 
As we know in education, there is nothing 
which is less accurately descriptive of the 
future or the past than the present. Continual 
updating of this report is a worthy cause and 
a large challenge. I hope others will accept it. 

Eexford G. Moon, Jr. 

December 1962 
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Introduction: an overview 



No nation puts more stock in maximum col- 
lege attendance by its youth than does the 
United States, yet no nation expects those 
receiving higher education to pay a greater 
■ share of its cost. Herein lies one of the para- 
: ddxes of higher education in the United States. 
Though it is not the purpose of this report to 
I argue the rightness or wrongness of this prac- 
tice, this fact of life must be recognized as 
directly or indirectly responsible for much of 
the student aid activity in. this country. An 
over-all description of this activity is the sub- 
ject of this report. 

A great variety of programs has been de- 
veloped to assist the individual with the var- 
ious expenses of higher education. This is be- 
cause much of this education either costs the 
student considerable money, as is the case 
with most undergraduate and full-time grad- 
uate education; or causes the recipient of var- 
ious types of specialized education or post- 
graduate training to lose time from gainful 
employment and therefore, to require reim- 
bursement or subsidy. 

Though most of the nation's student aid 
efforts have as their most important conse- 
quence the reduction of educa'tional costs to 
the individual, no such singleness of purpose 
characterizes the many programs of aid this 
report describes. For example, student aid in 
various forms has come to be accepted as a 
way by which government may indirectly sup- 
port educational institutions, public or pri- 
vate, and a sizable amount of this is being 
done. Various student aids have been used 
successfully for generations to recruit young 
people into certain professions, particular col- 



leges^ industries, programs of study, or gov- 
ernment service, and so on. As a public rela- 
tions device, its assets are known by both 
labor and management as well as by civic and 
philanthropic groups. The needs of young 
people and their parents for help with the ex- 
penses of higher education are even being cap- 
italized on by major commercial money 
sources, so that we may say there is even a 
profit motive connected with some efforts to 
assist with educational expenses. The use of 
grants to support the retraining or upgrading 
of individuals, particularly in the teaching 
professions, government service, and the 
health sciences, though a new practice, prob- 
ably had its origin in the vast and more gen- 
eral programs for veterans in the late 1940*8 
and early 1960's. The primary purpose of 
these programs had been to help a large num- 
ber of young men readjust themselves to a 
changing society. Also, as our nation has be- 
come increasingly conscious of our educational 
responsibilities to other nations of the world, 
the usefulness of student financial aid as a tool 
of international politics has not escaped our 
notice. The evidence is clear: we have in re- 
cent years found student financial aid in its 
many forms to be useful as educational, social, 
economic, and political tools. 

There are a whole host of student financial 
aid matters with which educational institu- 
tions and other aid sponsors are now con- 
cerned in the United States. Student financial 
aid has been with us since the origin of these 
institutions. But its contribution to the fur- 
therance of education of large numbers of 
young people was perhaps of little conse- 



quence or interest except locally, until we saw 
what massive student subvention could do to 
support colleges and promote college attend- 
ance right after World War II. Since that 
period, when over half of American college 
students had practically all their costs paid 
for, we seem to have been struggling through 
a great variety of far more complicated and 
specialized means of financial aid and have 
accomplished only part of the successes of that 
period. 

The issues and problems of the day sur- 
rounding the totality of our student-support 
efforts result in part from the diversity of 
agencies supporting these activities— educa- 
tional institutions, corporations, state govern- 
ments, the federal government, and untold 
numbers of local civic and philanthropic 
groups. Also, the diversity of purpose of these 
agencies as well as of their financial aid pro- 
grams, the magnitude of the amounts of mon- 
ey involved, the educational institutional ri- 
valries fostered, and the diversity of resources 
considered in this country to be student aids 
(jobs, loans, scholarships, fellowships, assist- 
antsbips, subsistence grants, and so forth), 
have all contributed their fair share in produ- 
cing this complex picture of financial assist- 
ance in the United States— both its adminis- 
tration and resources. 

Since in the final analysis the purpose of any 
student aid is to encoiu'age and make possible 
college attendance in some form or other by 
the recipient, and sincie the college is usually 
the major supplier and administrator of funds, 
the college becomes the major focus of the 
many problems and challenges attendant 
upon such a large enterprise. Here, in and 
around the colleges, we can best study the 
issues and problems emerging from our many 
aid efforts. From an examination of some of 
these we can perhaps gain a better general 
picture of what has been and is being accom- 
plished and in what direction we seem to be 



moving in our efforts to equalize educational 
opportunity in this country. 

Since our sources of aid are scattered, the 
purposes different, and the demand great, it 
is not surprising that one major problem is 
found in efforts to provide information about 
aid resources, requirements, and so forth, to 
the potential college-going public. The public 
is confused by the bureaucracy which has 
grown up in and out of the colleges for the dis- 
persal of financial aid. The techniques, pro- 
cedures, policies, and resources of one college, 
even when well described by that college, are 
at best confusing, and to a considerable extent 
different from those of other colleges. The 
costs of education vary greatly and are not 
always accurately presented in the wealth of 
educational literature. Much of the informa- 
tion that gets into print about college costs is 
incomplete, and usually out of date in short 
order because of continually rising costs. 

Colleges, the largest single source of jtinan- 
cial aid for graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, are sensitive about sharing with the 
public information concerning the inner work- 
ings of their aid programs. This is in part be- 
cause the colleges cannot always predict what 
they will do because of changing standards or 
resources, and in part beer le son. a informa- 
tion probably must remain confidential. More 
has to be done in the way of general informa- 
tion about available aids, if the colleges are to 
make a significant contribution to the further- 
ance of national purpose, not just to narrow 
institutional aims. 

Low-interest, long-term loans administered 
by colleges and reserved for needy students 
now constitute the major outside method of 
support used by undergraduate students. The 
growth in loan use in five years has been 
phenomenal. The dispersal of funds and at- 
tendant record-keeping have, however, placed 
a sizable clerical burden on the colleges. Yet to 
be faced by hundreds and hundreds of colleges 
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■:is :the even more serious matter of loan col- 
lections. The diligence with, which loan col- 
; lections are pursued and the success realized, 
to be determined in the next few years, may 
. 4ecide whether, and how much longer, this ac- 
tivity can and should remain a responsibility 
of the colleges. Certainly the program of loans 
/ Supported by the federal government has 
brought a great deal of consistency into the 
college loan market and must be credited with 
sparking the creation of more loan resources 
of various kinds by states, private firms, and 
•-major commercial money sources. The per- 
sonal material gain to the individual which 
presumably is related to a college education 
has been one of the major arguments used in 
favor of loans for students. This has not, how- 
ever, convinced graduate schools or, their stu- 
dents that borrowing is appropriate for them. 

The introduction of large loan funds re- 
served for needy students has speeded up, if 
not completely precipitated, the internal 
coordination of financial aid administration 
for undergraduates by the colleges. It is still 
a challenge which many institutions have yet 
to face squarely. The larger institutions and 
some small institutions with lai ge aid expendi- 
tures are now increasingly aware of the de- 
sirability of doing this. Bringing together in 
one office the dispersal of scholarships, on- 
campus jobs, and loans adds immensely to the 
institution's flexibility in aiding any one 
student. External pressures, such as work 
with the federal and state governments, the 
rise in privately sponsored programs, the 
increased demands for assistance by students, 
the growth in special services and techniques, 
and the diversity in financial aid funds have 
also accelerated moves by colleges toward 
consolidation of student aid. Institutions en- 
gaged in any kind of advanced planning at all 
have certainly recognized the desirability of 
establishing this kind of central service in 
their institutions. At the graduate level. 



however, student aid services are still widely 
scattered through various graduate colleges 
and departments of the institution, and in 
some instances are even under the control of 
individual faculty members. It is quite possi- 
ble* that some of the problems of inequities 
and interinstitutional competition could be 
better regulated if aid services were more 
centralized, at least in the major institutions 
offering graduate work. 

Many outside influences and demands on 
the institution come to focus in the financial 
aid office or are a by-product of the institu- 
tion's student aid activities. The federal 
government provides funds for loans, fellow- 
ships, and subsistence grants, aud expects 
various degrees of support from colleges in 
administration of these funds. Most states 
have some kinds of programs, many of which 
produce demands on the institutions for ad- 
ministrative services, record-keeping, or re- 
ports of student progress. For example, in 
connection with the Scholar Incentive Pro- 
gram in New York State, the clerical work by 
the colleges will be sizable because this pro- 
gram affects virtually every New York State 
student attending a college in the state at the 
graduate or undergraduate level. Then, too, 
corporations with programs of various types 
ask help from the colleges, and many second- 
ary schools want reports. The differences in 
information needs, requirements, schedules, 
and sums awarded all make for confusion. The 
financial aid officer has to handle many of 
these problems, which are of growing concern 
to the institutions. It is through such outside 
pressures just described that not only is extra 
work generated, but undesirable influence and 
control is exerted on the colleges. Colleges 
need to be alert to the possibilities and to band 
together to maintain consistency in the face 
of the demands made by external forces. 

Since students who attend colleges and 
universities and/or their parents are expected 
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: to pay a share of the cost of their education, 
; it is not unusual that there is more than just 
academic interest in how much people will 
pay for their children's education and in the 
attendant problem of the measurement of 
their need for financial help. Some colleges are 
now beginning to wonder, as the number of 
applications seems to be leveling off, particu- 
larly at the more expensive institutions, 
whether they have perhaps reached, for the 
time being anyway, an upper limit for tuition 
pricing. Since at some of these institutions the 
average annual costs may be equal to, or 
larger than, half the average annual family 
income in the United States, this concern is 
probably not unfounded, (annual family in- 
come is now almost $6,000). No matter how 
large and visible the scholarship program may 
be, if the college costs seem exorbitantly high, 
even the most affluent of families are going to 
think twice before moving in the direction of 
that college. It can be said, for obvious rea- 
sons, that the more expensive the institution, 
the more visible and well understood by the 
public must be its policies and resources, if the 
institution hopes to attract any sort of socio- 
economic cross section of the college-going 
public. 

Quite a science and ritual has developed in 
connection with estimating a family's ability 
to pay for college, most of it associated with 
undergraduate education. The standards 
generally agreed upon around the country are 
remarkably similar. There is not, however, 
any one standard required or imposed upon 
institutions, states, or other awarding agen- 
cies. The use of one or another need-evalua- 
tion system is purely voluntary. Most systems 
expect parental support from income and 
assets. The student, too, is expected to have 
savings from previous work. Most systems 
owe their origin to the work of the College 
Scholarship Service, an activity of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, Where there 



are differences of emphasis on factors in the 
measurement of need, the results of these dif-^ 
ferences as expectations of payment from the , 
family are usually minor. 

It should, however, be made dear that 
excellence or promise of some sort determines 
which students will be aided; "need" is used 
largely to determine the size of the awards. 
Need assessment is not new in student finan- 
cial aid work. There is, however, new emphasis 
on it, not only in awarding scholarships, but 
in connection with on-campus jobs and loans 
as well. Colleges feel that the resulting bene- : 
fits of consistency for the colleges and fairness 
to the students and parents have been well 
worth the added expense and effort required 
of students, parents, colleges, and schools. 
In contrast to undergraduate colleges where 
most student aid is "need-based," at the 
graduate level need rarely enters into aid 
decisions. This distinction applies generally 
also to programs administered by states, the 
federal government, and corporations. 

For those whom it aids, the undergraduate 
colleges have essentially three forms of aid— 
jobs, scholarships, and loans. It is accepted 
policy now to "package" or combine these aid 
forms, but there, to a considerable extent, the 
similarity among institutions stops. In other 
words, from one college to the next, there is no 
consistent or predictable answer to the ques- 
tion of which student gets what aid and how 
much. Some colleges may give only jobs and 
scholarships in conibination; some only loans 
and scholarships, others, just scholarships. | 
Some vary the amounts of the components of 
these combinations with the excellence of the 
student —the higher the promise, the higher 
the scholarship part of a package, within, of 
course, the range of need demonstrated by the 
student. Here is a potential source of con- 
fusion, for even though the colleges may ar- 
rive at reasonably similar need figures, the 
offers of aid, although possibly identical in ; 
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itbtal amoimty could be quite different in their 
iinike-up. Since there is a sizable amount of 
i:inultiple applications to colleges in this coun- 
;:t^ possibilities for seriaos competitive 
' overtones are only too clear. Where the de- 
;;gree of overlap in applications is high, some 
colleges may actuaUy consult with one another 
in advance of making awards. This helps to a 
considerable degree in controlling the situa- 
tion. 

Illustrative of this t ractive are the following 
figures. In 1960 the eight Ivy League colleges 
made in to/o 3,167 offers of aid to entering 
students. It is not known how many of these 
represented multiple offers to the same indi- 
vidual. Hpwever, only 25 per cent of the total 
offers of aid were single offers (scholarship, 
job, or loan); of this total, 22 per cent were 
scholarships only. In other words, 75 per cent 
of the offers consisted of some combination of 
financial aid— scholarships and loans, scholar- 
ships and jobs, jobs and loans, or all three. As 
an aside, the importance of loans is worthy of 
note; 62 per cent of tiie total number of awards 
contained a loan offer with e.. . other ai*i 
lorra.^ 

These figures illustrate also a high degree of 
loan activity present In the colleges, and that 
loans are almost always used in combination 
with either a scholarship or a job, or as an 
optional alternative to a job — facts inter- 
esting in themselves. They don't tell the 
full story of the potential for confusion and 
competition, however, which is found in the 
range of the mixture of some of these combina- 
tions across the eight institutions. For exam- 
ple, though in ioio the most popular aid form 
was a package of scholarship, job, and/ or loan 
(representing 42 per cent of the offers), this 
combination represented only 3 per cent of 
the total offers in one institution and 80 per 
cent in another. Scholarships alone were 80 
per cent of the offers in one institution and 
only 2 per cent of the offers in another. 



Though most colleges carry on very active 
recruiting programs, there is much conjecture 
as to the purpose of these efforts and what 
they accojiiplish, and the role of student aid 
resources in this regard. A matter of no small 
importance at this time is the extent to which 
colleges have a responsibility to promote 
college attendance among culturally and/or 
educationally deprived youngsters. Some 
argue that the colleges' aid funds exist essen- 
tially for this purpose. Most, though tending 
to agree with this idea in principle, find it 
difficult to carry out in practice. Studies con- 
tinue to show that aid-holders come largely 
from the middle class. Therefore, it is not 
surprising for people to say that student ai^ 
received affect only choice of college and not 
whether or not the recipient of the aid will 
attend college in the first place. The nurturing 
of talented youngsters from deprived sur- 
roundings cannot be carried to full success 
without student aid. On the other hand, to 
expect student aid to accomplish major suc- 
cesses without more prolonged and planned 
action is probably underestimating the com- 
plexity of the problem. 

Educational loan programs sponsored by 
commercial banks and finance companies are 
growing in number and activity. These pro- 
grams, though offering the family an opportu- 
nity to stretch the payments for their chil- 
dren's education over a period considerably 
longer than the four college years, exact for 
this privilege substantial interest and other 
charges from borrowers. There is considerable 
confusion and misleading information about 
this. As desirable as we may believe it is for 
people to pay a substantial share of the cost of 
their children's education, it is a moot ques- 
tion as to whether they should have to pay 
considerably more (because of high interest 

^ Figures obtained from the 1960 Consolidated Re- 
ports of member colleges to the College Scholar- 
ship Service. 
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rates) if they do not have cash in hand. Cer- 
tainly it seems wrong to burden the families of 
students for -whom a loan or some other form 
of financial aid is an absolute necessity with 
loans with high carrying costs. On the other 
handy loan charges for families who borrow 
largely for convenience should perhaps re- 
flect the interest customarily levied in loans 
for luxury items. 

Debate grows concerning the aid activities 
in our graduate and professional schools. At 
present there is a high degree of financial 
support for students in the form of assistant- 
ships (jobs) and fellowships. Considerable 
competition exists among graduate schools 
for good students and offers of substantial 
sums to ease student costs are not infrequent. 
Some directors of financial aid would like the 
principles of aid administration used at the 
undergraduate level to be applied here as well. 
Opponents of this idea, who seem at the 
moment to represent the vast majority, be- 
lieve that even if the competition itself is bad, . 
the results are not disastrous. The greatest 
concern is oyer whether there is enough money 
for certain subject fields as compared with 
others. It is doubtful, in view of different 
traditions, national needs, and competition, 
plus other unique characteristics of graduate 
programs and their administration, that 
undergraduate financial aid practices and 
philosophies would ever catch on. In fact, 
graduate education probably should be com- 
pletely subsidized, a state which is not too far 
removed from the present. If any control on 
the competition is possible, it should be 
exercised through voluntary agreements on 
mutual offers to candidates through advanced 
consultation. 

Though sympathetic to the ideals support- 
ing international student exchange, financial 
aid officers are increasingly frustrated by the 
problems presented to them by certain of the 
mechanics surrounding the handling of the 



aid needs of foreign students. Many students, 
come to this country only partly, aided or 
completely aided for brief periods. Eventually ; 
the student wishes to remain longer or re- 
quires more aid; here the problems begin. ; 
Most foreign students expect a higher amount 
of aid than is possible in this country. Also, 
they find certain types of aid upon which we 
depend heavily (for example, loans) not to 
their liking. In turn, we find it difficult to loan 
money to foreign students. The repayment 
problems may be considerable once the stu- 
dent returns to his own land. 

The exchange of foreign students is, as we 
have discovered along with the other great 
powers, a most worthwhile undertaking with 
significant political, social, and economic 
ramifications. Much of the burden of aiding 
foreign students still falls upon the colleges 
—financially and administratively. With the 
resources at their command and the philoso- 
phies under which they must operate, colleges 
are having trouble carrying out this impor- 
tant joii. More money, either in the hands of 
the foreign students when they arrive or al- 
located for them in the financial aid offices of 
colleges, would be a real help. 

A unique American educational develop- 
ment is the community coUege or public 
junior college. These two-year institutions 
will absorb much of the increased student 
enrollment of the next decade and longer; 
many students will attend them to avoid the 
higher costs of the first two years in a four- 
year college. Most of our senior colleges, how- 
ever, do not have the necessary funds or the 
financial aid policies to make it possible for 
them to aid graduates of these community 
junior colleges. This is unfortunate, for these 
two-year institutions will certainly uncover 
good talent. They may actually represent in 
many ways the equivalent of the Gi Bill of the 
late 1940's in their potential for completely . 
democratizing higher education. Students, 
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R after finishing at these institutions, will need 
■ a four-year institution if the com- 

Pmunity college is to achieve its full purpose. 
J There is need for some rethinking by the col- 
lege people as to where and whether they will 
find the funds and how they can modify their 
'policies to make such assistance possible. 
: > Financial aid activities in the United States, 
representing as they do the purposes and in- 
: terests of many different groups and organi- 
j zations— some actually in opposition to each 
other— are therefore difficult to evaluate. 
This is due in part to the fact that little if any 
evaluation of individual aid efforts, let alone 
of the total, has been done. This report repre- 
sents the first attempt at any totally descrip- 
tive, let alone evaluative, effort. It is, of 
course, the fact that higher education is it- 
self diversely directed and multiple-controlled 
that makes for much of the seeming dis- 
jointedness of our aid efforts. Often these 
efforts in their various forms tend directly or 
indirectly to support the major policies and 
purposes of their sponsors. Sufiice it to say, 
that in spite of the large efforts, we in this 
country find, to our great frustration, that 
large numbers of our able students still do not 
attend college, and that shortages of well- 
trained doctors, teachers, and so forth still 
plague us. The remedy of both of these 
situations depends in part on our student aid 
efforts; their very existence at present indi- 
cates a degree of inadequacy in our student 
support efforts. 

There isn't any question that each year 
there has been a slight increase over the pre- 
vious year in the number of persons aided 
directly with the expenses of their education. 
Shortly after World War II over half the full- 
time students were being aided by various 
veterans* programs. We have still a great 
distance to go before we reach this point, 
again, but we seem to be working in the 
general direction, although through more 



diverse efforts and complicated means than 
these veterans' progranas represented. 

It is still very unsettled as to whether, in the 
future, higher education in the United States 
will be either costly or free. It is probably safe 
to say that neither is possible. 

There will continue to be very costly in- 
stitutions handling, relatively speaking, very 
few students. The moderately expensive in- 
stitutions, characterized now by the land- 
grant colleges, again relatively speaking, will 
handle many more students than the expen- 
sive oneS; but by no means all the rest. 
Holding a significant place will be the munici- 
pal institutions, community colleges, and so 
forth, which as a type, will educate the largest 
number of students. In this last category, the 
need for student aid will be small or nonexist- 
ent. Since eventually over half the college 
students in the United States may attend this 
type of institution, we might say, theoretically 
any^vay, that only half our students over the 
long run may ever need to be subsidized. The 
expensive institutions already have well-de- 
fined, even if not adequately financed, aid 
programs. The medium-priced institutions 
(land-grant, state) are psychologically, if not 
actually, out of the reach of many. These 
institutions, generally speaking, have the 
lowest aid per student and the most rigid 
standards governing administration of aid. 
They could become, in view of this, as restric- 
tive in their socioeconomic make-up, or even 
more restrictive than the more expensive 
colleges which have far more flexible aid 
policies and procedures to combat their 
problem of higher costs. 

In recent years, the trend toward increased 
support for those in certain crucial professions 
who would like, need, or desire to increase 
their training has been marked. These sup- 
ports have come largely from federal sources. 
This form of aid, though not considered by 
many as student aid, is such in its broadest 



Benfle. It serves to return to college, people 
who — at least according to an ideal — probably 
had to terminate their education before they 
should have (teachers) or actually sends in- 
dividuals to college who might not otherwise 
have gone (certain employees of government 
or private industry). These are certainly, in 
the American sense anyway, widely accepted 
as aid purposes. The fact that certain of these 
efforts of an in-service nature are required 
"after the fact" may be further evidence of 
certain limitations in our total financial £ud 
activities. 

Student financial aid in the United States 
is a dynamic activity. Increasingly its chang** 
ing pattern tends to reflect national concems 
of long-range national and international con- 
sequence. We may from this conclude that 
even if national planning has not yet taken 
hold of our aid efforts, national concems 
seem to be exerting their influence in the con- 



duct of existing activities and the creation by 
private and public groups of new activities. 

Totally, our annual efforts for the direct 
support of students are staggering in terms of 
the dollars involved, the numbers being 
helped, the problems encompassed, and the 
number of agencies and organizations partici- 
pating. One may view these efforts as dispa- 
rate and uncoordinated, and thereby condemn 
them without understanding that the strength 
and success of American education rests on its 
diversity and multiplicity of support. Our ; 
student aid activiti^, as a tool of such a sys- 
tem, mirror its strengths and weaknesses, and 
cannot be expected to do otherwise. National 
planning and national efforts are possible in 
the student aid area; ideally these can be 
achieved through cooperation and coordina- 
tion of the many efforts and agencies now ac- 
tive in this field, not through their replace- 
ment by a single system or agency. 
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wmancial aid activities by colleges and universities 
for undergraduates 



There are now some 2,000 educational institu- 
tions in the United States which are classified 
as colleges or universities. Over 600 of these 
are two-year institutions of the junior college 
or community college type. Most institutions 
support from institutional funds some kind of 
student financial aid program for under- 
graduates. In 1959-60, 1,755 institutions, 
representing 90 per cent of the institutions of 
higher education, with 95 per cent of the 
enrollment, reported some type of financial 
aid program for undergraduates (Mattingly, 
1962). There is great variation among the 
institutions in the amount and types of funds 
available per student and in the specific finan- 
cial aid policies governing the award of funds. 
These variations reflect tremendous differ- 
ences in institutional size, educational pur- 
pose, economic strength, form of support, 
costs, educational strength, and other policies 
or characteristics of the institutions, them- 
selves. 

Colleges and universities are still the prin- 
ciple source of student financial assistance 
funds for undergraduate study in the United 
States. Though many other agencies and or- 
ganizations, including the federal and state 
governments and private corporations, foun- 
dations, and civic groups, support student aid 
programs, the sum total of these^^efforts on 
behalf of undergraduates does not, though 
sizable, equal the expenditure by colleges and 
universities for this purpose. Also, because the 
colleges are the independent administering 
agents for certain outside-supported pro- 
grams, their already dominant position is 



further enhanced. It is therefore important to 
examine in some detail the role of higher 
educational institutions in the provision for, 
and awarding of, student aid funds. In this 
respect the American higher education scene 
is different from that of most other countries 
in the world today. 

Early history 

The earliest student financial aid efforts in the 
United States, which were completely cen- 
tered in the colleges and maintained by them 
almost completely out of their current income, 
served two purposes. First, they were pur- 
posely aimed at assuring a modest representa- 
tion of impecunious students in a student 
body largely composed of only the affluent 
class. This was done quite intentionally to 
protect the college from undue criticism for 
snobbishness. Second, these funds provided 
a means by which colleges could attract a suf- 
ficient number of students to keep themselves 
in operation, though in so doing they often 
jeopardized their already shaky financial 
position (Rudolph). By the earliest part of • 
this century more specific purposes were 
being stated and served by aid programs. 
Colleges were accepting funds or creating 
their own funds through remissions of fees and 
tuitions to assure broad geographic and ath- 
letic representation, and to promote the in- 
clusion in the student body of individuals who 
met certain educational, social, political, or 
regional interest patterns which the institu- 
tion, or its benefactors, wished to foster. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth and the 



: early part of the twentieth century, sizable 
funds for scholarships were established at the 
colleges, usually by individual gifts. 

Much of the early history of financial aid in 
America took place in the so-called private 
colleges and universities which, until as re- 
cently as two or three years ago, enrolled over 
50 per cent of the full-time college students. 
(These institutions today still have the high- 
est average dollar support per student in 
financial aid funds.) The publicly supported 
institutions, which purposely kept their costs 
low, received less and needed less in aid funds 
than the much more expensive private institu- 
tions. Though there still is today quite a dol- 
lar difference between the cost at a typical 
private institution ($2,500) versus a typical 
public institution ($1,500), the cost at a 
public institution relative to the annual in- 
come of the average American family ($6,000) 
is still considerable. A substantial growth in 
aid funds and expenditures at public institu- 
tions is taking place, and programs which 
have come into being in recent years and 
which account for much of the increase in 
funds available (in other words, state pro- 
grams, corporate programs, federal programs) 
have been equally accej^sible to students 
attending public or private institutions. 

The earliest form of assistance given by 
colleges and universities, though usually 



called scholarships, was achieved by the aim- ^ 
pie remission of tuition fees and other charges.^^ 
Later, current gifts as well as earnings on^■ ■ 
specific endowed funds were important 
sources to the colleges for aid funds. Today, 
the commitment of unrestricted inconie (or 
remission of fees) certainly provides the bulk 
of funds provided by colleges. Studies have : 
shown that, on the average, 10 per cent of 
income from tuition and fees goes into student 
aid; in some institutions the proportion of in- 
come may be as high as 30 per cent (National 
Federation of College and University Business 
Officers Associations). 

College-supported aid funds tod^V 

Expenditures for student aid, though present 
in almost every institution, are really con- 
centrated to quite a degree in a ^ew institu- 
tions. A recent study (Holland and Kent) | 
shows that 50 institutions, or less than 3 per 
cent of the colleges in the nation, enrolling less 
than 15 per cent of the full-time undergrad- 
uates, control about 35 per cent of the scholar- 
ship funds awarded by colleges and universi- 
ties. Though these are not, in every case, the 
most expensive institutions in the United 
States, most of the colleges and universities : 
in this group would be considered so; a few 
are present only because of their sheer size. 
The expenditures for student aid tend, of * 



Tabk 1. Financial aid to undergradmtes by coUeges and universities 

19SU-S5 m9-50 1955-56 1959-60 

Number Total Number Total Number Total Number Total 

of awards Value of awards Value of awards Value of awards Value 

Scholarships 66,708 $8,863,000 124,223 $27,000,000 237,370 $65,732,000 288,521 $98,000,000 

Loans . . . » • • • 77,107 12,463,000 66,432 14,800,000 

Employment • * • * 288,479 65,932,000 347,678 98,900,000 

Total ... V * • * 602,956 144,132,000 692,631 210,900,000 

♦Data not available for these years. 

Sources: (Mattingly, 1962; RatclilTe; Wilkins, 1958; Wilkins, 1954). 
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g course, to relate themselves somewhat to the 
, -to^ cost of the institution to the student; 
:;high cost is associated with high average 
/^dollar expenditure per student for aid and low 
■ coat with low average dollar expenditure per 
student. Here again, the American scene is 
unique because of the range in the costs of 
• attending higher institutions. 
: Table 1 presents the three types and 
. amounts of student aid expenditures made by 
; American colleges from their own funds over 
. the last 27 years. During approximately this 
; same period of time, tuition and fees increased 
187 per cent in small public institutions and 
ais much as 354 per cent in the medium-sized 
i private institutions (West) —the type of insti- 
tution, incidentally, in which much of ttie 
concentration of funds previously mentioned 
takes place. Enrollment during this same per- 
iod increased about 245 per cent for all types 
of institutions, with substantially less, of an 
increase in the private institutions in which 
the college-supported aid funds are concen- 
trated. Though enrollment increases have cer- 
tainly been one of the factors for increases in 
aid expenditures, the sharp rise in costs— two- 
thirds in the last 12 years— must be given the 
major credit for these sizable rises. Though 
the United States has experienced relative 
prosperity since World War II, with a result- 
ant substantial increase in the number of 
middle-income wage earners, the personal in- 
come increases have beei^largely balanced off 
by rising living costs. Nonetheless, the aspi- 
ration for college in the population has grown 
more in keeping with the increase in the 
middle-income group than in relation to their 
ability to pay for college. 

The strain on college-supported aid funds 
can be documented. In 1955-56, $65,731,950 
in scholarships were given by our colleges to 
237,370 undergraduate students. In 1959-60, 
the sum of money had increased to $98 million 
with 288,521 students being aided. In 1955- 



56, students aided by scholarships from col- 
lege funds represented about 14 per cent of the 
full-time undergraduate enrollment; by 1959- 
60, though the number had increased, the per- 
centage had declined to 11 per cent. During 
that period there were increaseis in college 
tuition ranging from a low of 22 per cent at 
small public institutions to a high of 42 per 
cent at large private institutions. During this 
peripd of five years, median tuition cost in- 
creased by about 30 per cent (West, 1961) and 
college scholarship funds increased 50 per 
cent. At the same time, however, the total 
number of students receiving scholarship aid 
from college funds declined by 3 per cent. 

During the same period of tinie, college- 
controlled employment opportunities were 
growing in number and dollar value but also 
declining in their effectiveness. In 1955-56, 
288,479 undergraduates received $65,931,915 
in college-controlled jobs. (The similarity be- 
tween the dollar figure for scholarships and 
jobs is interesting but probably fortuitous.) In 
1959-60, 347,678 students had jobs valued at 
$98.9 million. In 1955-56, about 16 per cent 
of the enrolled students had jobs from college 
sources; in 1959-60, the number had declined 
to 14 per cent of the total enrollment. The 
pattern with loans from college funds, alone, 
which are really insignificant now, is similar. 

New management techniques 

An increased concern in American colleges 
over the economical management of the edu- 
cational process has led to a number of 
changes in institutional management tech- 
niques from which the administration of schol- 
arship and other student aids has benefited, 
particularly since World War II. Also, 
changes external to the institutions have 
forced, urged, or encouraged changes in the 
student aid administration policies, as well as 
practices, of institutions. The two Gi Bills, 
the growth in corporate programs, the intro- 
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duction of the College Scholarship Service, 
and most recently the National Defense Edu- 
; cation Act loan program, are just some of the 
outside influences which coupled with internal 
changes to bring about the refmements found 
today. The most outstanding is the central- 
ization of student aid administration in one or 
two oflices even in the most complex institu- 
tions. 

Policies and procedures adopted over the 
past 10 years have brought about changes 
within the colleges; the significance of these 
changes may be considered as great as the 
growth in size and scope of financial aid funds 
over recent years. Many, many student aid 
offices have been created with full-time staffs 
— some even in institutions of fewer than 1,000 
students. Colleges collect extensive data on 
the financial circumstances of students and 
their parents, an activity which six or seven 
years ago was considered highly improper. In 
the awarding of aid funds, very careful con- 
sideration is given to the needs of the student 
and his parents for help. There are exceptions 
to this, but they are not significant in the ag- 
gregate, though they may be at certain insti- 
tutions. Special testing beyond that required 
of students for admission is rare. Usually those 
aid applicants who are judged ablest by ad- 
missions standards are given consideration. 
The best students of this group receive aid of 
some kind based on their need. 

Combined forms of aid 

In searching for ways to extend existing re- 
sources or to create new resources to help stu- 
dents meet rising educational costs, colleges 
have increasingly resorted to awarding aid to 
individual students in two or three forms — 
scholarship and job, scholarship and loan, 
some other combination of two or three of 
these, and in rare instances a combination of 
all three. Table 1 (page 10) shows the extent 
to which student employment is as important 



a resource for student assistance as are schol- : 
arships. In this regard it should be noted that 
these figures represent only the student em- 
ployment provided by colleges to students 
during the academic year as a form of finan- 
cial aid. Most college students earn through 
term-time or summer employment some part 
of their expenses. The value of this massive , 
student work effort has never been estimated, 
nor would its inclusion be relevant in this 
study. The true picture, as far as college loans 
are concerned, actually is not clear from this 
table since federal government funds under 
the National Defense Education Act, which 
amount to $90 million a year now, are not 
shown. Scholarships which are, in most coim- 
tries of the world, the principal, if not the 
only, form of student assistance administered 
by colleges or other authorities do not, as one 
can see, have the same relative importance in 
the United States, at least for the support of 
undergraduate study* 

Most funds used by colleges for scholarship 
purposes in the United States are unrestricted. 
In addition, the colleges which are in a po- 
sition to impose restrictions of various kinds 
do not do so with any consistency which 
would make description possible. In some 
years a college may spend considerable funds 
in the support of science awards, and in an- 
other year for the support of studies in the • 
arts. The Office of Education 10 years ago : 
stopped collecting information about imder- 
graduate awards by fields. Restricted college 
funds, when they do exist at an institution, 
are generally of two types: earnings on endow- 
ments, set up for the most part in the late ! 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries with 
varying restrictions, which today are small in ; 
their dollar value, and gifts to the colleges :; 
from state or local governments or from pri- 
vate sources to support various courses of : 
study (for example, teachers' education). ; 
These latter funds are usually considered as ' 
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' part of the colleges' funds since the adminis- 
;;|;tration is completely theirs, although the con- 
fditions of the awards made from them may 
; Imve been externally specified. 
J Loans and employment, in terms of conduct 
and by definition, are considered student aids 
in the United States. Since preference is most 
often given to needy students in awarding 
these aids, and since the terms of both are 
tailored to the activities and needs of the 
student, both (in the American tradition) be- 
long properly in this discussion as student 
financial aids. 

About 10 per cent of the students in Amer- 



ican colleges receive aid from college scholar- 
ship funds. This does not, however, tell the 
story at each and every institution. In some 
colleges as many as 40 per cent of the students 
may have scholarship aid, which may be due 
to large scholarship funds at the college or be- 
cause of the aid brought by the students from 
outside sources (Little, 1959). Most studies of 
the sources of funds which families draw upon 
to assist with college expenses (Hollis et al,; 
Lansing, Lorimer, and Moriguchi; Moon) in- 
dicate that about one-quarter of college un- 
dergraduates hold some kind of scholarship 
during some part of their college career. 
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Aid for graduate students by colleges, universities, 
and nongovernmental organizations 



It is generally recognized that most of the 
postbaccalaureate study in America (exclud- 
ing professional study in the fields of medi- 
cine, law, and dentistry) is still done in less 
than 100 universities. As far back as 1955-56, 
when the last comprehensive study of univer- 
sity-administered graduate aid was done 
(Mattingly, 1957), 406 institutions had aid 
programs for graduate students providing 
fellowships, research or teaching assistant- 
ships, or loans/For that year, 330 institutions 
offered fellowships, with or without additional 
forms of aid, whereas in 1949-50 only 265 in- 
stitutions offered fellowships (Wilkins, 1954). 

The three basic forms of aid for graduate 
students have fairly well-agreed-upon defini- 
tions. Fellowships are grants of money or 
credits against charges given usually to stu- 
dents working toward a graduate degree or 
doing postdoctoral work, for which service or 
repayment is not expected. The fellowship is 
used particularly to allow the student time 
for thesis research. Only in rare instances does 
need play a part in these awards. Assistant- 
ships may provide either cash or credit against 
bills in payment for services rendered. Most 
often assistantships reimburse graduate stu- 
dents for teaching or research activities. Loans 
require repayment of all or some part of a sum 
advanced to the student or credited to his 
bills. The period of repayment usually doesn't 
start until completion of training and may be 
stretched over a number of years. 

Most studies of graduate student aid fail to 
make clear distinctions between aid given by 
the institution out of its own funds and aid 



awarded by it from other sources. In 1949-50, 
of the money used exclusively for fellowships 
and administered by colleges, 19.5 per cent 
came from the states, 1.4 per cent from local 
government funds, 19.3 per cent from endow- 
ment earnings, 24 per cent from gifts, and 36 
per cent from unrestricted income (Wilkins, 
1954). In that year there were virtually no 
federal programs for graduate students. Also, 
many of the students were still receiving sup- 
port through the Gi Bills. Fellowships worth 
$9,266,965 supported 13,659 students. By 
1955--56, the number of fellowships awarded 
by colleges had grown to 24,885, and they 
where worth $18,239,150, a doubling in dollars 
given and almost a doubling in numbers aided 
(Mattingly, 1957). In 1959-60, 139 institu- 
tions offering the doctor's degree were studied 
(considerably fewer institutions than were 
studied earlier) and statistics showed that, 
over-all, they gave $35,040,578 in fellowships 
to 20,811 students; from institutional funds, 
alone, they awarded $20,890,116 to 15,215 
students. 

It has also been shown (Mattingly, 1958) 
that between 19S5 and 1959 there was a 
growth of about 25 per cent in fellowship aid 
administered by all institutions. Assuming 
this percentage of growth to, hold for all insti- 
tutions, the amount of fellowship awards 
made by institutions in 1959-60 could be es- 
timated at something under $40 million. Most 
studies in this field do not have common bases, 
so any attempts to compare data from year 
to year can lead to seriously incorrect con- 
clusions. It is therefore virtually impossible 
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;|to show any meaningful trends over the years. 
Si i Aa of 1959-60, it appeared that about 60 
? per cent of the predoctoral fellowships were 
;; supported or largely controlled by univer- 
siti^; another 26 per cent were provided by 
Jgbvemment sources; 14 per cent, by founda- 
(itions; and the balance, by miscellaneous 
" ■sources. In the United States the specialized 
support of certain study fields does not start 
iintil the graduate level, but at that level vi> 
vtually all student-support programs can be 
identified as supporting training in one sub- 
ject fijeld or another. Though a pattern of sup- 
port exists, it was in no sense planned. From 
the data available (Chase) these generaliza- 
^tions may be made: 

1» For every subject-matter field,^ univer- 
sity funds or university-controlled funds pro- 
vided the greatest number of fellowships; in 
ioto, 60 per cent. 

2. Fellowships from private foundations 
are concentrated in the humanities and social 
studies, but their impact, which is only 14 per 
cent of the total predoctoral fellowships, is 
therefore small. 

3. Support from the government goes 
largely into engineering and the biological and 
physical sciences. In fact, 72 per cent of the 
government awards are in these three areas— 
63 per cent in the physical and biological sci- 
ences, alone. 

4. From all sources in ioto, engineering rer 
ceives 12 per cent, physical sciences, 28.8 per 
cent; biological sciences, 18.8 per cent; social 
sciences, 18.8 per cent; humanities, 15.8 per 
cent; education, 5 per cent; and others, 0.8 per 
cent. 

5. Though data are not currently available 
on the dollar value of teaching or research 
assistantships — nor is the information good on 
the number of students involved— it is safe to 
estimate that most of these are in the science 
area, since they are supported usually as a re- 
sult of research grants to the institution. Much 



of this money is, of course, from government 
sources in the areas of defense and health sci- 
ences. If one adds to this the information 
available about fellowships, the lopsided sup- 
port ot graduate education in the sciences 
emerges clearly. 

The largest noninstitutional, nongovern- 
mental fellowship program now operating is 
sponsored by the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion. This program was set up largely to draw 
attention to, and to counteract, two problems 
in graduate education ; the need to train more 
college teachers and the need for greater stu- 
dent-aid support in the humanities and social 
sciences. Though awarded for one year only 
and carrying a stipend of $1,500, the award 
is highly coveted by graduate students.^ 
Since the program enlists many faculties 
throughout the country in the recruitment 
and selection of fellows, it is, no doubt, doing 
a great deal to excite students toward gradu- 
ate study. The program has been in existence 
since 1957, and 1,000 new fellows are picked 
each year. Eighty per cent of the fellows con- 
tinue into the second year of graduate work. 
Like almost every other fellowship or assist- 
antship program in the United States, need is 
not a factor in making the award. Students 
may take awards to any institution they 
please, providing it is not the institution they 
attended as undergraduates. Since only 9.7 
per cent of the most recent winners chose to 
study science (the balance are studying in the 
social studies and the humanities), it may, by 
this, be assumed that the program is certainly 
achieving its stated purpose (Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation). 



^ Engineering, physical sciences, biological sciences, 
social sciences, humanities, education, and others. 

2 Late in 1962, the Woodrow Wilson Fund an- 
nounced plans for a small program to continue sup- 
port of some graduate students beyond one year 
of study. 



; The principles and policies guiding the com- 
plex of graduate aid ofTerings in the United 
States, if there are any, are difficult to iden- 
tify. Certainly the emphasis is upon support- 
ing excellence, and virtually no attention is 
paid to the question of need of the student for 
aid. Loans are available but are not popular. 
The fact that over 70 per cent of the graduate 
students have either fellowship or assistant- 
ship-type stipends is significant. About half 
of these awards are of the fellowship type. 
Teaching assistantships are twice as frequent 
as research ones (Davis, 1961). There is cur- 
rently some interest being shown by a few 
educators in making wider use of the "need" 
idea at the graduate level. It seems unlikely 
that this will meet with much success. Grad- 



uate education in the United States seems to • 
be moving, and quite rapidly at that, in the 
direction of almost complete stipend supp^^rt. 
for the graduate student. At the present time, 
stipends are the principal source of financial 
support for graduate students, whereas, for 
undergraduates and students in professional 
schools, parents' contributions still provide 
the major portion of student support. (Lan- 
sing, 1960). There has been, as the previous ; 
pages indicate, a one-sidedness to the support 
provided, though recent efforts have 4)een 
directed toward correcting this imbalance or, 
at least, in calling its existence to everyone's 
- attention. It is unlikely that much will be 
done to correct this imbalance over the next 
few years. 
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;^tudeiit aid programs of tlie federal government 



The federal government, through its many de- 
partments, agencies, and bureaus, provides 
fimds which directly or indirectly support 
many different kinds of student financial as- 
sistance programs. Generally speaking, most 
federal programs have been formulated to 
meet specific national needs for trained per- 
sonnel in various fields. The variety of gov- 
ernment agencies involved, the differences in 
instructional approaches in various fields, 
plus the . fact that each agency maintains its 
own contacts and establishes its own policies, 
usually with each educational institution in 
its program— all have combined to produce 
extremes in variation which challenge descrip- 
tion. To say that the administration of federal 
programs is xmcoordinated significantly un- 
derstates the case. 

Of the 2,000 institutions of higher learning 
in the United States, it is estimated that all 
but about 400 are participating in some way 
or other in one or more federally sponsored 
student aid programs (Little, 1961). Over 90 
per cent of the enrolled students are in the 
participating institutions. Federal programs 
provide aid ih a variety of forms. These in- 
clude loans for graduates and undergraduates; 
special educational and subsistence grants for 
veterans or their orphans; fellowships in sci- 
ence, mathematics, or foreign language; assist- 
antships derived from research or training pro- 
grams; scholarships for teachers attending 
institutes in science, foreign language, or 
guidance; aid for exchange students from 
other countries; ROTC programs; further train- 
ing for military or civilian employees of fed- 
eral departments; and traineeships, mainly in 



the health sciences, for doctors, nurses, and 
other medical personnel. 

Therp is much discussion in the United 
States at this time about the role and respon- 
sibility of the federal government in the nur- 
ture and support of higher education. While 
these discussions proceed without reaching 
specific conclusions, the activities of the gov- 
ernment grow and higher education becomes 
increasingly dependent upon them. This is 
true of student aid programs as well as of 
other support programs. Though efforts to in- 
crease significantly the supportive role of the 
federal government in higher education were 
not successful in the last Congress, these pro- 
posals were definitely supported in principle 
by leaders in higher education. Concerns, 
when expressed, were generally about the 
adequacy of the sums involved or the admin- 
istrative procedures to be followed. Among 
these proposals was one for a federal scholar- 
ship program of some magnitude. 

National Youth Administration and 
Student War Loans Program 

The federal government's support of higher, 
education dates hz "k over a century, and from 
its beginning this support indirectly aided in 
holding down costs of education, but the first 
direct federal student aid effort of any signifi- 
cance did not take place until the Depression 
of the 1930's. Under the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, funds were allocated to colleges 
on a quota basis to support student work pro- 
grams. During the 10 years of its operation, 
some 600,000 students were aided. The pro- 
gram was terminated in 1943 just as the sec- 
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. ond federal effort, the Student War Loans 
Program, was well under way. In this pro- 
gram, juniors and seniors in undergraduate or 
professional training in certain science or 
health programs could borrow to complete 
their education, if they agreed to accept work 
in the war effort after graduation. During the 
two years of its operation, about 11,000 stu- 
dents borrowed from the program (Rivlin). 

Programs for veterans 

The first of the two most significant federal 
government programs of student aid came 
into being in 1944 as the Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944. The second program 
of significance, the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, did not emerge until 14 years later. 
For veterans of World War II, the first GI 
Bill, Public Law 346 (there was a subsequent 
one. Public Law 550, for veterans of the Ko- 
rean conflict), was certainly the most generous 
program of its kind ever conceived. It pro- 
vided the veteran with an opportunity to 
study almost anything in college, on the job, 
or in schools below college level, for a period 
of time related only to his or her period of 
service. While the student veteran was so 
engaged, the federal government, through the 
Veterans Administration, paid up to $500 per 
year to the training agency, and to the stu- 
dent, a fixed monthly stipend for subsistence. 
No special requirements other than gaining 
admission to an accredited institution's pro- 
grams of study and maintaining a satisfac- 
tory performance in them were required of 
students. During the program's existence, 
7,800,000 veterans were aided by it; 2,200,000 
of them attended colleges and universities. 
During 1947-48, it was estimated that oyer 
half of the students in colleges and universi- 
ties were there under the Gi Bill (Rivlin). This 
program was only one of five veterans' meas- 
ures connected with World War II and the 
Korean conflict. The other important post- 



World War II measure. Public Law 16, prch 
vided assistance to disabled veterans. In this 
program eligibility wu;; more carefully de- 
termined than in the GI Bill, and the training 
opportunity more closely adjusted to the apti- 
tudes of the student and such physical handi- 
caps as he might have. About 160,000 veterans 
attended colleges and universities under PL 16. 
It is interesting to note that 25 per cent of the 
veterans using the benefits under PL 16 at- 
tended colleges or universities, and under PL 
346, 28 per cent. 

The post-Korean War programs, PL 550, 
mentioned above, and PL 894 for disabled 
veterans, were similar in many respects to 
their post-World War II counterparts. How- 
ever, in the case of the regular program, PL 
550, monthly stipends only were paid to stu- 
dents, the amount varying with the num- 
ber of dependents, if any. From this sum stu- 
dents had to support themselves and pay 
their college bills. This program, being less 
generous than the World War II GI Bill/made 
the lower-cost public institution more attrac- 
tive to the student, and no doubt contributed 
significantly in the mid-1950's, to the shifting 
trend of the majority of students from private 
educational institutions to public. It is inter- 
esting to note that under the post-Korean 
War programs a much higher per cent of those 
benefiting attended higher educational insti- 
tutions, 35 per cent of those veterans under 
PL 894 and over 50 per cent of those under PL 
550. Thus far, about 1,200,000 Korean War 
veterans have taken college benefits under 
these two programs, out of a total of 2,362,000 
veterans receiving some type of educational 
benefit (Rivlin). 

In 1956, the War Orphans' Educational 
Assistance Program was established to pro- 
vide educational assistance to the children of 
persons who died from injury or disease re- 
sulting from military service in any conflict 
involving Americans since the Spanish-Amer- 



Scan :Wari In contrast to the programs just 
?l^t^^^li^BAtfj, wTiiVVi have juBt about come to an 
J<end^ tins program is only now beginning to 
^Ijipra^ and it is difficult to determine what its 
|tall>otential w^ be. During 1960, 5,381 stu- 
ridinits altogether, or 80 per cent of those re- 
feeiving benefits, were attending colleges and 
■^Bnivmdties under this program. Teaching, 
^engineering, and business administration, in 
that order, were the most popular educational 
; program choices (Administrator of Veterans 
^Affmrs). 

i i The estiniated average support per indi- 
lyidual for a school year under each of these 



programs is as follows: PL 16 and PL 894 — $600 
for tuition and $1,350 for subsistence, or a 
total of about $1,950; PL 346 — approximately 
$1,500; War Orphans' program — $1,700; and 
PL 550 -about $1,325. In 1959-60 the total 
federal expenditure for students studying in 
colleges and universities under these programs 
was estimated to have been $73,659,300. The 
importance of these programs as sources of 
student support, with the exception of the 
War Orphans' program, continues to diminish 
:with each passing year because the persons 
eli^ble for them have, for the most part, used 
up their eligibility. These programs, were for a 



time extremdy significant in the volume of 
their support, and the precedent they set for 
government student aid in time of need will 
never be forgotten. 

No national appnusal of these five pro- 
grams has ever been undertaken. Where 
studies have been done they have relevance 
mainly for the individual institution or group 
of institutions in which they were carried out. 
It is generaUy felt, however, that these pro- 
grams benefited higher education. There was 
a direct and indirect benefit to students. The 
high motivational tone set by older students 
on the campuses was welcomed by the faeul- 



1959-60 

Number 
of awards 

82 

6 

5,453 
37,730 

7,574 
50,845 



ties and provided a challenge for the younger 
students. Though institutions were forced 
into rapid expansion after the war to accom- 
modate the returning veterans whose atten- 
dance was made possible by these funds, this 
was in the long run beneficial, since it pre- 
pared institutions for the onslaught of num- 
bers which began hitting them in the mid- 
1950's. There is no question that the number 
of students able to obtain a higher education 
was greatly enhanced by the veterans' pro- 
grams to the benefit of the individuals and the 
country as a whole. Because of low student en- 
rollment during the war and the comprehen- 



Tdble 2. Student assistance programs administered hy the Veterans Administration 



m7-k8 19J^9-50 195Jr5S 

Number Number Number 

ProffTom ' of awards of awards of awards 

Public Law 16 85,820 28,652 1,853 

Public Law 346 1,149,941 580,597 41,987 

Public Law 894 ■■ 17,782 

Public Law 550 . 408,893 

War Orphans' program 

Total 1,235,761 609,249 470,515 



Sources: (Administrator of Veterans Affairs; Hutchins, Munse, and Booher). 
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:. -r /sivenesa of the veterans* programs afterward, 
a sizable amount of flcholarship money went 
^ ; unused in the colleges. However, this money 
: . TO rapidly in the early 1950's and 

helped to ease the colleges over the difficult 
period when many eligible students were being 
drawn into the Korean conflict and the enroll- 
ment of World War II veterans was tapering 
/off. 

The succession of federal studentHSupport 
programs created in the late 1940's and early 
1950's for the nation's veterans brought a 
marked change in college-going behavior in 
the United States. Though the Land-Grant 
Act of the mid-nineteenth century seemingly 
established the principle of mass higher edu- 
cation, it was a century more before the vari- 
ous Gi Bills accomplished this. Large numbers 
of students were found to be capable of doing 
good college work; it was also found that large 
numbers could be accommodated in our insti- 
tutions. Though the number of college en- 
rollees was greatly increased over previous 
years, these young people upon graduation, 
still did not fill all the nation's needs for 
trained manpower. From all angles, experi- 
ence with the veterans' programs demon- 
strated that there was no merit in limiting 
opportimities for higher education. 

Naticmdl Defense Edtication Act of 1958 

Perhaps the most significant federal effort 
thus far made to strengthen higher education 
was the National Defense Education Act 
passed by the Congress in 1958. There are 
many reasons for its significance; three, how- 
ever, stand out above all others. First, there 
was the sheer magnitude of the program. When 
fully implemented, the program will have ex- 
pended $2 billion of federal funds in various 
forms; less, however, than the various Gl Bills' 
^ expenditures of about $20 billion within a 15- 
year period. Second, tMs program represents 
the first omnibus attempt by the government 



to solve or h^ solve a variety of problems ; 
in higher education. XJsually, in the past, new? 
federal efforts have been made one at a time 
and uncoordinated with existing programs. 
Third, the fact that the program is to work 
mainly through the institutions themselves 
assures a partnership arrangement of real 
interest to the colleges and strengthens a tra- . 
dition of long standing. 

The National Defense Education Act has 
five features in its program to provide for fi- 
nancial assistance to individuals for the pay-; 
ment of educational expenses, including pro- 
vision for the retraining of teachers. The law 
established a loan program for full-time stu- 
dents in institutions of higher learning; a fel- 
lowship program to encourage the expansion 
of graduate facilities; a series of training pro- 
grams, mostly in the simimer, for guidance 
counselors; a graduate fellowship program in 
modem but neglected foreign languages; and 
a program of traineeships for school language 
teachers (Office of Education, Report on the 
National Defense Education Act). 

National Defense Student Loan Program: 
The student aid feature of the National De- 
fense Education Act having the greatest im- , 
pact on higher education is, without question, 
the student loan program. Under it, 1,400 in- 
sti^ations of higher education have in the past 
three years loaned $202 million: to over 
140,000 students (Moore, 1961). These loans 
have been made only to needy students, the 
majority of whom are studying or planning to 
study science, teaching, languages, and re- 
lated subjects. The program is administered 
almost completely by the institutions them- 
selves, a practice which has advantages as 
well as disadvantages. Each institution parti- 
cipating must provide $1 for every $9 it re- 
ceives from the government. Each institution , 
must justify its need for funds in an annual ' 
application to the United States Office of 
Education, which administers the program. 
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The inaximum amount an institution may re- 
! caviB is $250,000 per year: the maximum stu- 
f dcmt loan is $1,000 per year for five years. 
:;(bnly a few iiistitutions and a few individuals 
vliave received the respective maximums which 
' tiei law provides, mainly because of fimd limi- 
!: tifttions.) No interest is to be charged while the 

student is in college or in military service. 

interest charges of 3 per cent and repayment 
: of principal are to begin one year after the 

student completes his education and military 

service. Up to 10 years may be taken to repay. 

Students who borrow and then enter teaching 



$87 million, an increase of 600 per cent in five 
years. There isn't any question that this pro- 
gram stimulated a number of states to es- 
tabhsh loan guarantee programs. It also en- 
couraged a tranendous number of private 
commercial efforts. Student borrowing, prior 
to the National Defense Student Lroan Pro-, 
gram had generally been on a short-term 
basis— 90 days to one year— with high inter- 
est rates, cosigners required, and so forth. 
The National Defense Student Loan Program 
changed the borrowing habits and the criteria 
of a good educational loan program quite 



Table S. Natimal Defense Education Act programs 





1958-59 




1959^0 




1960-61 






Number 


Total 


Number 


Total 


Number 


Total 


Program 


of awards 


value 


of awards 


value 


of awards 


value 




24,831 


$9,502,000 


115,450 


$50,152,000 


151,000 


$73,000,000 








1,000 


2,332,000 


2,500 


5,772,000 


Language fellowships . . 






171 


500,000 


427 


1,675,000 


Guidance traineesbips . . 






2,160 


1,547,000 


3,170 


3,960,000 


Language traineesbips . . 






1,002 


1,132,000' 


2,130 


2,406,006 


Total 


. . 24,831 


- 9,502,000 


119,783 


55,663,000 


159,767 


86,813,000 



'estimated 

Sources: (Hall; Office of Education, Information concerning National Defense Language Fellowships for Gradr 
uaic Siud mtSf Modem Foreign Language Fellowships, Report on the National Defense Education Act; corre- 
spondence with Student Loan Section, Office of Education). 



may have 10 per cent of their original loan 
forgiven for each consecutive year they teach, 
up to a maximum of five years. 

The National Defense Student Loan Pro- 
gram virtually overnight popularized borrow- 
ing for college. Over half the colleges in the 
program had never had loan programs before. 
In 1955-56, colleges, then the chief source of 
loans for educational purposes, as shown in 
Table 1, loaned over $12 million. In 1960-61, 
between the National Defense Education Act 
loan funds and college loan funds, both loaned 
through the colleges, the sum had grown to 



markedly. The interest by students in taking 
loans has brought about consequent requests 
by colleges for funds for the loans, and the 
amount of money requested by the colleges 
continues to exceed the amount the govern- 
ment can supply. The colleges hiave adjusted 
to the student loan program and have.met its 
requirements in the awarding stages with 
little difficulty. Because the wM^es have not 
yet been repaid by the student borrowers, 
the program is as yet untested in regard to the 
collection of loans. Previous experience with 
loans of this type in the colleges, and experi- 
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ence in World War II with the first federal 
'loan program indicates that the returns on 
loans should run about 98 per cent, which is 
better than the rate of returns for most types 
of commercial consumer loans in our economy. 
But it needs to be said that collection of the 
loans is going to place a substantial book- 
keeping and follow-up burden on the colleges 
for which most of them are as yet unprepared. 

Loans under the National Defense Student 
Loan Program have been awarded by the 
colleges in proportion to the distribution of 
students in the institutions of higher educa- 
tion. About one-third of the borrowers have 
been women, who represent about one-third of 
the full-time students in institutions of higher 
education. Similarly, about 10 per cent of the 
borrowers have been graduate and profes- 
sional students, which is about their propor- 
tion within the total student population. The 
average loan for undergraduates has been 
around $470, and for graduate students about 
$600. What has been very encouraging about 
this program is the fact that a large number of 
students from low-income families have been 
helped. The most recent study (Hall) shows 
the average parental income of student bor- 
rowers to be about $5,000, in contrast to 
the average income of scholarship holders, 
which is in the neighborhood of $7,500 
(Moon), This certainly indicates that this 
program may really be moving some students 
into college who might not have gone, other- 
wise, or helping some to stay on in college, 
in spite of financial handicaps. 

NalimaX Defense Fellowships: To increase 
the number of trained college teachers and to 
strengthen and increase graduate training 
facilities were the main purposes behind the 
National Defense Fellowships established by 
the National Defense Education Act. This is 
the first time that the expansion of personal 
opportunity and of facilities has been inter- 
related 80 clearly in a federal program. This 



program in its first year (1959-60) provided; 
1,000 fellowships to students in 149 institu-* 
tions at a total value of $2,331,625 (see Table 
3 on page 21). In 1960-61, 2,500 students in 
145 institutions were receiving $5,771,731 
(Howe). The amount of these awards, ranging 
from $2,000 to $2,400 per year, is related only 
to the year of graduate study irr which the 
student is enrolled. Extra funds, depending on 
number of dependents, are also provided. An 
additional substantial grant ($2,500) is made 
to the institution to cover its costs of ex- 
pansion. 

The evidence is that this program has 
fostered growth in graduate training, particu- 
larly in the humanities and social studio. It 
has also been shown that career objectives 
were definitely changed and that the time 
necessary to complete graduate work will be 
substantially reduced for the holders of these 
awards. Most dramatic was the shift in career 
choices in the direction of college teaching. In 
the first year, 51 per cent of the awards went 
to those planning to teach, and in 1960-61 to 
57 per cent (Office of Education, Report on the 
National Defense Education Act). As in the 
loan program, the institutions pick the actual 
fellowship winners, after the number has been 
determined by the government and college 
through negotiation. 

National Defense Language Fellowships: 
Another graduate fellowship program estab- 
lished by the National Defense Education Act 
provides support for the study of uncommon 
modem foreign languages or language groups. 
Part of Title VI of the NDBA provides for the 
general improvement of language training and 
related research in colleges. Graduate students 
planning careers in college teaching in lan- 
guage or related fields or government service 
are eligible. This program requires that stu- 
dents devote full time to their studies. Study 
may be pursued during the summer, during 
the academic year, or both. 
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lifiii: 1959^0, 171 fellows received $500,000 
f;(Pffice of Education, Modem Foreign Language 
'^iPelfbtrs^iT^s), and it has been estimated that 
ite l961-62 about 750 awards will be made, 
j^orth^^ (Office of Education, Infor- 

^•motion eoTieem National Defense Language 
fFettowships for Graduale Students). The most 
L frequently studied languages and the num- 
iber of students studying them are as follows: 
fAirabic, 100; Chinese, 101; Hindi-Urdu, 73; 
Jiapanese, 100; Portuguese, 55; and Russian, 
190. Students studying 37 other uncommon 
languages accounted for the rest of the group. 
• Forty-five institutions are now providing in- 
stniction this program. The cost of 

tuition plus a minimum allowance of $2,250 is 
provided each winner. Candidates apply 
through the graduate schools they plan to 
attend. These schools in turn forward applica- 
tions and their nominations to the Office of 
Education where final selections are made. 
] Naiional Defense Guidance Institutes: In 
itwo years (1959-61), 5,870 secondary school 
counselors have received training in special 
institutes set up under provisions of the ndba. 
Most of these institutes were conducted du- 
ring the summer months. Approximately 72 
per cent of the total of $7,648,026 spent in 
that period was for stipends to enrollees and 
their dependents (Tyler), which amounts to 
$5,506,578, or a little less than $1,000 per 
enrollee. Counselors or teachers wishin'g to be- 
come counselors apply directly to one or more 
of the institutes for admission. The supporting 
stipends are paid automatically to the trainee 
by the institute he is attending. This program 
has been and will continue to be one of the 
most massive efforts to retrain school persons 
to serve a more effective role in an important 
educational activity in a culture which puts 
emphasis on college-going. 

National Defense Language Traineeships: 
In addition to the language fellowship pro- 
visions of the NDEA, the Act provides for the 



maintenance of institutes, mainly in the sum- 
mer, for the retraining of language teachers 
from the elementary and secondary schools. 
In the period 1959-61, 3,132 teachers received 
training. Assuming that about the same per- 
centage of expenditure per individual enrollee 
pertained here as in th ^ counseling program, 
since the stipends are the same ($75 per week 
plus $15 for each dependent), at least $3,538,- 
524 can be calculated to have been spent on 
stipends, or imt a little over $1,100 per en- 
rollee (Office of Education, Information eon-- 
eeming Naiional Defense Fellowships; Report 
on the NDEA). Here too, the students apply 
to the institute and receive their stipends 
directly from the institution. 

In the year 1959-60, about $160 million 
was spent by the federal government for all 
programs under the ndea. From this analysis, 
it would appear that about one-third of that 
expenditxure ($55,663,176) resulted in direct 
grants to individuals for the furtherance of 
their educational training. What is particular- 
ly interesting to note is the diversity of stu- 
dent aid responsibility which this program has 
passed on to the colleges and universities. The 
loan program requires the assessment of need 
and the signing of a loyalty oath, and is usual- 
ly administered by an officer who deals largely 
with undergraduate students. The regular 
fellowship program is probably handled in a 
graduate dean's office, the language fellowship 
by the head of one or more language depart- 
ments, and the gmdance and language insti- 
tute awards by campus directors. Little, if 
any, coordination exists at this time in the 
colleges for this complex of awards. 

Public Health Service 

The federal government grants support for 
^ educational expenses to improve the health 
status of the nation. The Public Health Ser- 
vice of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, administers most of these pro- 
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graxns under its National Institutes of Health 
Bureau. These programs, designed to train 
persons to become research workers, not 
practicing physicians, have two main objec- 
tives: (1) to increase the number of trained 
scientists and teachers by supporting the 
advanced training of individuals; and (2) to 
improve the quality of scientific training by 
providing funds for personnel and equipment 
in colleges and universities and other training 
centers. Almost all the programs are for post- 
baccalaureate training in universities, colleges, 
medical schools, hospitals, and so forth. 



per year for postdoctoral awards. In 1960-61^^ 
the eight divisions of the Nationirinstitulies^ 
of Health sponsored a total of 46 different 
programs of student fellowship support. The 
total expenditure for these programs in thati 
year ?vas $19,835,176, providing aid to 4,205 j 
students (Public Health Service, 1959). In f 
addition, a program of direct traineeships,' 
usually of one-year duration, is supported by ■ 
various of the institutes. Though the 8,299 r 
students thus aided in 1959-60 is about twice ; 
the nimiber being dded by fellowships, the: 
expenditure of $3,052,000 is-less than one-fifth : 



Table Aid under programs of the National Institutes of Health and Bureau of State Services 

191^9-50 1957-58 1959-60 

_ Number Total Niimber Total Number Total ~- 

Program of awards value of awards value of awards value 

Fellowships 447 $1,374,000 2,320 $6,434,000 3,729 $14,841,000 

Direct traineeships 7,000* 2,092,000 8,299 3,052,000 

Training grants 8,000* 10,000,000 

Nurse traineeships 1,000* 3,000,000 2,000* 6,525,000 

Total 10,320 11,526,000 22,028 34,418,000 

♦estimated 

Sources: (Hutchins, Munse, and Booher; Public Health Service, 1959; correspondence with Division of 
Nursing, Public Health Service). 



Actually, one of the first government student- 
support programs started in the area of health 
sciences in 1938, and it was administered by 
the National Cancer Institute. 

Fellowships sponsored by the various 
institutes in the National Institutes of Health 
may be for predoctoral, postdoctoral or special 
study work. All are directed at making full- 
time study possible for the recipient at an 
approved institution of his choice. The awards 
range m amount from $1,800 to $2,400 per 
year for predoctoral study (plus allowances 
for dependents), and from $4,500 to $5,500 



of that for fellowships (Hutchins, Munse, and 
Booher). 

The largest expenditure of funds by the 
National Institutes of Health (some part of 
which goes into student grants or trainee- 
ships) results from the Undergraduate and 
Graduate Training Grants Program. -The 
major effort in this program is to increase and 
improve instruction and training facilities in 
educational institutions. It has been estimated 
that over 8,000 students were aided by this 
program in 1C59-60, and over 10,000 in 1960- 
61 (from correspondence with NatJonal In-; 
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[ititates of Health). The program, which 
^inakes grants to medical, dental, and other 
r h^th science schools, also supports teachers' 
iisalariesy piirchase of equipment, and so on. 
^The total cost in 1959-60 was $73,744,000 
; (Public Health Service, 1961), of which possi- 
;bly as much as $10 million was used for stu- 
; dent grants by the institutions in the program, 
u; •;:The Bureau of State Services in the Public 
Health Service supports a traineeship program 
;;for nurses seeking careers in administration, 
; imparvision, and teaching. In 1959-60, $6,525,- 
:;000, which would support an estimated 2,000 
trainees under the terms of the program, was 
fljpent (from correspondence with Division of 
Nursing, Public Health Service). These funds 
are administered by the colleges, universities, 
and other schools in which the training is 
tindertaken. • 

AUmic Energy Commission 

The Atomic Energy Commission's first stu- 
dent-support program, one of the earliest 
federal fellowship programs, provided fellow- 
ships for graduate study in the medical, bio- 
logical, or physical sciences, and ran from 
-:<*48 to 1952, when it was absorbed by the 
then newly created National Science Founda- 
tion. Since that time a varietj' of small pro- 
grams has developed under the commission's 
auspices; most of these programs are adminis- 
tered directly by the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies. Students may attend ap- 
proved institutions of their choice. At present 
there are eight such programs, providing 
varying amounts of assistance to 353 gradu- 
ate, professional, _and_postdoctoral students, 
with a total expenditure of $989,806. The 
largest of these programs provides 178 grad- 
uate fellowships, at a cost of $575,771, renew- 
able for three years for study in the fields of 
nuclear science and engineering (Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies; from corres- 
pondence with the Institute). Though on the 



surface the aid to students by the Atomic 
Energy Commission seems small, it should be 
noted that through the commission's Contract 
Research Program with colleges and univer- 
sities, which in 1960-61 cost about $50 million, 
large nxmxbers of graduate students may be 
assumed to be assisted with the expenses of 
their education (Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent). In the section on federal expenditures 
for research and development (see page 28), 
this subject is discussed in greater detail. 

Table 5. Fellowship programme of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and Oak Ridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies 

Academic Number Total 

year of awards value 

1955-56 17 $183,019 

1959- 60 302 782,622 

1960- 61 353 989,806 

Sources: (Hutchins, Mimse, and Boober; Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies; correspondence 
with Chairman of Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies). 



National Science Foundation 

The National Science Foundation has had a 
10-year history of awarding fellowships to 
support a wide variety of scientific studies. 
The enabling legislation creating the founda- 
tion in 1950 specified three main purposes to 
be accomplished: (1) promote r^earch and 
education in the sciences; (2) award scholar- 
ships and fellowships in the various sciences; 
and (3) maintain a registry of, and clearing- 
house for, information about scientific and 
technical personnel. There is hardly a science 
activity in higher education today which has 
not been influenced positively in some way or 
other by the National Science Foundation. 
For the year 1959-60, the foundation spent 
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• about $160 inillion in carrying out its main 
purposes (National Science Foundation, Tenth 
jlnnimlRcporO; slightly over $13 million was 

. awarded in seven different types of fe^iowship 
programs, it is estimated that an additional 
iiullion Was spent on these awards in 1960-61. 
Totally, over 4,000 students were affected, a 
far different picture from 1952 (see Table 6), 
when 642 students received about $1.5 million 
under the two programs which then existed. 

Over the 10 years of its program of fellow- 
ships, the fairly equal distribution of awards 



offers support to unusually able students i 
working for master's or more advanced de-;- 
grees to enable them to complete their studies ; 
as quickly as possible. Stipends range from 
$1,800 to $2,200 per year depending on the 
level of the fellowship— first year, intermedi- ■ 
ate, or terminal. In addition to these stipends, 
funds are provided for tuition and support of " 
dependents. 

Postdoctoral Fellowships Program: These 
fellowships are intended especially for those 
individuals who have received a doctor's 



fable 6. Fellowship program of the National Science Foundation 





1951-52 


1958-59 




1960-61 . 




fellowship program 


Number Total 


Number 


Total 


Number 


Total 


of awards value 


of awards 


value 


of awards 


value 


Graduate 




1,100 


$3,200,000 


1,537 


$ 4,300,000 


postdoctoral . 


642 200,000 


194 


1,100,000 


235 


1,300,000 


Senior postdoctoral . . . 




83 


767,000 


91 


1,000,000 


Science faculty . . 




302 


2,300,000 


285 


2,400,000 


Cooperative graduate . . 




1,050 


3,700,000 


1,100 


3,600,000 


Teaching assistants. . . . 




580 


600,000 


625 


600,000 


Secondary teachers . . 




. 628 


1,600,000 


324 


800,000 


Institute programs . . . . 






. ♦ 


31,000t 


24,000,000' 


Total . 








35,197 


37,400,000 



♦0Ot available 

festimated to be the same as 1959-60 

Sources: (National Science Foundation, National Science Foundation Fellowships; Tenth Annual Report) 



across the major science classifications for the 
two programs of aid to graduate students is 
interesting to note. Of the 12,327 who have 
held awards as graduate students, chemistry 
W»fi studied by 19-5 per cent, physics by 22.3 
per cent, life sciences by 22.8 per cent, mathe- 
matics by 12.6 per cent, engineering by 17.1 
per cent, and other fields by 5.7 per cent. In 
tb^ two postdoctoral programs the distribu- 
tion was similar (National Science Founda- 
tion, National Science Foundation Fellowships). 
Graduate Fellowship Program: This program 



degree within the past five years. The pro- 
gram's objective is to improve the capabilities 
and stature of such persons as investigators in 
their chosen fields of research. Postdoctoral 
fellows are provided with stipends at the rate 
of $4,500 per year ($5,000 per year for portions 
of tenure beyond 12 months), plus allowances 
for dependents, travel, and special expense. 

Senior Postdoctoral Fellowships Program: 
Designed to enable; recognized senior scien- 
tists, engineers, and mathematicians to be re- 
lieved of their normal professional responsi- 
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}i^^b]Utiei3»^^t^ program enables them to piirsue 
full-time program of study to broaden their 
|lmowIedge and to improve their capabilities 
ll^ius investigators. Tentires are from three to 24 
^Vmbnthisi, with stipends of the salary-matching 
ij^type not exceeding $12,000 per year. Allow-, 
il^ances for travel and special expenses are 
^available. 

& Seienee Fellowships Program: The 

/ aim of this program is the direct improvement 
of science education by providing college and 
; . university faculty members with the opportu- 
• i nity to improve and update their knowledge of 
: the fields in which they have specialized (or of 
! idosely related fields), and hence their com- 

- petency as college teachers. This program 
: permits faculty members to be relieved of 

^teaching responsibilities in order to pursue a 
;;: full-time study program. Science Faculty 
' Fellows may elect tenures ranging from three 

- to 15 months and receive stipends on a salary- 
matching basis (not to exceed $12,000 per 
year) as of the time of application. In addi- 
tion, they are provided with allowances for 

; travel, spediil expenses, and tuition, if re- 
quired. 

Summer fellowships: New in fiscal year 
1969, the program of Summer Fellowships for 
Secondary School Teachers of Science and 
Mathematics permits secondary school teach- 
ers of high ability to undertake individually 
planned programs of summer study to im- 
prove their subject-matter competence, and 
thus enhance their effectiveness as teachers. 
Tenures from one summer of six weeks to 
three full summers are available. Stipends 
' total $75 for each week of tenure. In addition, 
the foundation awards cover the cost of tui- 
tion, plus limited travel and dependency 
allowances. This program enables graduate 
teaching assistants of participating institu- 
tions to devote full time during the summer to 
their own study and research. A summer fel- 
low may select a tenure ranging from eight to 



12 weeks, at a weekly stipend of between $50 
and $75 (determined by the institution). 
Tuition and required fees are paid by the 
foundation. 

Cooperaiive Graduate Fellowships Program: 
Established dizring 1960, this program, like 
the older program of graduate fellowships, 
has the function of offering support for pre- 
doctoral studies. It differs, however, in that 
the institutions themselves play a larger 
part in the evaluation of applicants and the 
administration of the program. A greater 
distribution of fellows among the nation's 
schools of graduate study has been achieved 
through this program. A Cooperative Gradu- 
ate Fellow receives a stipend of $2,200 for a 
12-month tenure. The amount may be aug- 
mented by the institution at a rate not ex- 
ceeding $800 per year. In lieu of tuition and 
fees, a cost-of-education allowance of $1,800 
is provided to the institution for each fellow. 
Fellows may undertake limited teaching du- 
ties as a justifiable part of their academic 
training. 

Iniemational fellowships: The National 
Science Foundation also administers two 
fellowship programs for non-United States 
agencies. One, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization Postdoctoral Fellowships on Sci- 
ence, is to encourage the exchange of scientists 
among NATO nations. Forty-one of these 
awards were made in 1959-60, but the 
amounts of the awards were not reported by 
the foundation. A program of Senior Visiting 
Fellowships is also administered by the foun- 
dation for the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. Twenty-seven Ameri- 
cans studied for from six months to a year in 
10 European countries under this program. 

Institute programs: The National Science 
Foundation has its greatest impact upon the 
educational community through its many 
institute programs, all of which are directed 
at raising the level of teaching of science and 
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;i related subjects in the nation's schools. Most 
of these institutes are conducted during the 
summer, but some are full time or part time 
for a year's duration. During 1959-60, 649 
institutes were held, and 31,000 teachers re- 
ceived financial assistance for attendance at 
them, and certainly at least the same number 
in the following year. Since 1953, 73,500 
secondary school teachers, 5,600 college 
teachers, and 1,750 elementary school teach- 
ers have participated in the institute program. 
Stipends of $75 per week plus allowances for 
dependents are paid to participants. With 
the data on hand, it may be calculated that 
about $24 million was paid in stipends for the 
year 1959-60. In all National Science Founda- 
tion fellowship programs, except the Coopera- 
tive Graduate Fellowship Program, the foun- 
dation itself, with the assistance of panels of 
experts, picks the recipients of awards, who 
then may pursue their study interest at a 
recognized institution. In the Cooperative 
Program, NSP fellows are nominated by facul- 
ties of the various institii:tions offering gradu- 
ate work. An effort is made in this program to 
spread the winners more widely. There has 
been in certain of the other NSP programs, 
particularly in the regular graduate one, a 
concentration of students in just a handful of 
institutions. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, a 
division of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, seeks to achieve coopera- 
tion between the federal and state govern- 
ments in the rehabilitation of disabled per- 
sons so that their return to civil employment 
can be carried out smoothly and effectively. 
One of its specific functions is to provide for 
long-term and short-term training and in- 
struction in technical matters related to voca- 
tional rehabilitation. To this end, a program 
of traineeship grants has been developed to 



provide for training in such fields as dentistiy; 
medicine, nursing, occupational therapy}, 
physical therapy, prosthetics, social work} 
and speech pathology. In a period of seven 
years, over $11 million of federal funds lias 
gone into this one program. In 1961, 212 
institutions had federal funds for this ptir- 
pose, in comparison to the 60 in 1954-65 
(Office of Vocational Rehabilitation). ; 



Table 7. Traineeship grants by Oi^ce of 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

Academic Numher Total 

year of awards value 

1955-56. 433 $ 825,000 

1959- 60. 1,347 2,543,000 

1960- 61 1,586 3,010,000 

Source: (Office of Vocational Rehabilitation). 



Federal expenditures for 
research and development 

The expenditiu-e of the federal government for 
research and development activities in 1960- 
61 was estimated to be $8,672 million. The ■ 
total may grow by almost another biiJion by i 
the end of fiscal year 1962. Universities arid 
other nonprofit agencies receive about 10 per: 
cent of this sum, the balance going to private 
industry. It has been estimated that probably 
some 40,000 university graduate students may-« 
be employed as research assistants or research - 
associates because of federal funds allocated 
to the universities (Executive Office of the 
President). Chief among the funds which:: 
probably will supply most of these jobs will be ' 
those from the Atomic Energy Commission/ 
the Department of Defense, the National; 
Science Foundation, and the Public Health ' 
Service. The Defense Department, which 
contributed $227 million for research in 1960- 
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[6I;\eBtimates that about 15,000 students re- 
jCeived assistantships in the colleges as a re- 
^iirait. Tlie acibt^ dollar expenditure for student- 
iiapport purposes is not known. It does seem 
:clcar, though, that most of the money which 
fijoea to students supports the furtherance of 
scientific and technical education ahnost ex 
delusively. The vasjness of the sum and its in- 
•fiuence cannot be underestimated. For exam- 
;plet if each graduate student who benefits 
from these funds received $2,000 per year 
(probably a conservative estimate), over $80 
;million would be going for this purpose. Since 
this represents only 10 per cent of the total 
jBiiih available to institutions, it may be said 
with considerable conviction that this esti- 
mate is probably still very low indeed. 

■Reserve Officers' Training Corps programs 

Aside from the support of major educational 
institutions for the training of military officers 
(United States Military, Naval, Merchant 
Marine, Coast Guard, and Air Force Acade- 
mies), which students attend without any 
expense to themselves, the federal government 
supports officer-training programs in many of 
the nation's colleges and universities. Each of 
the three services— Army, Navy, and Air 
Force— provides stipends to those who are 
carrying advanced military training in the 
regular universities. Many male students, 
particularly those in the public institutions, 
are required to take a Reserve Officers' Train- 
ing Corps program in their first two years of 
coDege, for which no reimbursement is given; 
no later military service is required, but usual- 
ly some college credit is given by the institu- 
tion in which the student is enrolled. There 
were 261,830 men taking Navy, Army, or Air 
Force ROTC training in American colleges in 
1960-61 (from correspondence with the De- 
partment of the Army). 

Certain students are selected to continue 
BOTC training during their last two under- 



graduate college years. It is during this two- 
year period that the student receives support 
both while in c ilege, and during summer 
training which comes between the jimior and 
senior years. All these students are expected 
to go on active duty at the time of graduation. 
In two years' time a regular botc student may 
receive about $650 for his participation in the 
program. In 1960-61 about 10 per cent of the 
total number of ROTC students was in the ad- 
vanced programs, which meant that roughly 
26,000 students received about $7,450,000 
per year. In addition to these programs of the 
three services (of which the Navy's is by far 
the smallest), the Navy sponsors another 
program in which about 1,000 new students 
are picked each year to enter 52 designated 
nonmilitary colleges, at which a large share or 
all, of their expenses are paid by the Navy. In 
return, the student must serve four years in 
the Navy. At least $4 milHon, but probably 
more, may be estimated to have been spent on 
thisprogram in 1960-61 (from correspondence 
with the Department of the Air Force; with 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense; with the Department of the Army). 

Department of Defense 

Most departments of the government have 
funds by which they may assist employees in 
furthering their education in specialities of 
interest or concern to the particular depart- 
ment. The total federal effort of this kind is 
no doubt sizable, but since these programs 
are mainly administered at the bureau or 
division level, it is impossible to give an ac- 
curate accounting of them. 

The Defense Department has a number of 
programs designed to assist certain employ- 
ees, members of the services, and their depen- 
dents in furthering their education and train- 
ing in civilian institutions. Of course, the 
military supports many specialized schools, 
but they are not part of this analysis. In most 
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riastances, the Defense Department pays all 
; or most of the cost of the students' education 
or training. In 1956-57, $4,852,868 was spent 
to support academic training of military per- 
; sonnel at civilian institutions and another 
$2,094,658 was spent for the training of 24,654 
civilian employees. In 1959-60, $7,233,407 
was spent for about 10,000 military personnel 
attending civilian universities and the amount 
for civilians had grown to $4,320,068 with 
31,296 employees involved (Hutchins, Munse, 
and Booher). Training in engineering, busi- 
ness management, medicine, biological scien- 
ces, and languages is most often supported. 
Students may take either graduate, postdoc- 
toral, or undergraduate work. 

Other government programs 

In 1959-60, the Federal Aviation Agency 
spent $34,246 to assist 305 employees to ob- 
tain college-level training in technical writing, 
data processing, introduction to computers, 
and so forth. This program is 10 years old. 

The Coast Guard pays the tuition for 
postgraduate or specialized training of its 
uniformed personnel in civilian institutions. 
In 1959-60, $94,505 was spent for this pur- 
pose. The exact number of personnel involved 
is not known, but probably between 200 and 
300 were being aided. 

The Office of Education administers a fel- 
lowship program for the study of mentally 
retarded children. Up to three years of study 
may be covered with stipends ranging from 
$2,000 to $2,800, depending on the year of 
study, plus allowances for dependents. Some 
of these awards are administered by states and 
some by institutions. In 1959-60, there were 
175 of these awards which cost about $1 
million. 

The National Bureau of Standards has a 
fellowship training program for bureau per- 
sonnel which provides for postdoctoral study 
or research assignments, institute study, and 



so forth. Pull-time, part-time, shortrterm-fuU-.; 
time, and short-term-part-time study are per-: 
mitted. In 1959-60, 231 employees received 
$43,470 through this program ' (Hutchins, 
Munse, and Booher). 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department 
of the Interior, administers a small scholar- 
ship program for Indian children wishing to 
attend colleges and universities. In 1960-61,^ 
623 students received a total of $250,000 in' 
such awards (Pinley). 

Summary of federal programme 

Though only a recent entrant into the stu- 
dent aid field, the federal government has be- 
come a significant contributor in dollars and . 
the major contributor to the diversity of aid; 
Considering this, it seems only appropriate to 
attempt a summary of federal activities of 
this kind so that the government's oyer-all 
role can be better comprehended. . 

Generally speaking, federal student aid' 
efforts have been aimed at solving immediate, 
readily visible governmental manpower needs, 
or other specific, well-documented national 
manpower needs. But from this, one should 
not conclude that there is any comprehensive 
policy governing federal student aid efforts—' 
there is none. 

Over half of the federal funds going to the 
support of students are administered by in- 
stitutions of higher learning. The expense of 
this administration to the institutions naay 
grow to be intolerable, particularly when loan 
collections and cancellations are involved.; 
Virtually no use has been made of state 
administrations for this purpose. 

The concentration of federal funds in the 
sciences has not only created imbalances be- 
tween science and the humanities but im- 
balances within the sciences, as well. For 
example, these funds have helped to draw the 
best graduate students into research and away 
from teaching services, contributing thereby 



?^' a deaine in the quality of un^ 

l^idaice instruction, particularly at the major 

Jjimiversities. 

?y.-T^ evidence 'to suggest 

^; thit many agencies are, in view of the general 
nature of the programs they support, in com- 
petition with each other for the services of the 
' programs they support, in competition with 
f each other for the services of the same stu- 
dents in the same institutions. The need for 
•greater coordination and cooperation between 
many of these federal agencies is obvious, 
y fin a period of about 15 years, federal stu- 
dent support for undergraduates has shifted 
i fxGm the provision of almost complete support 
■ for over 50% of the student population (Gi 
■Bills), to a loaning of money to no more than 
i 6% of the student population (National De- 
fense Education Act). 

Also, in the same period of 15 years the 
breadth of federal support for students has 
" shifted from a neutral position in regard to 
the type of institutional or study program 
supported to a position heavily favoring 
- science and the support of public instit^ Uons. 

The breadth and diversity of federal stu- 
' dent-support programs maintained by various 
units of government suggests how difficult 
must be their coordination within institutions. 
Institutions are either expected to administer 
the federal programs, themselves, or to work 
with agencies of the government in the ad- 
ministration, of programs. 

Though the total aid available to under- 
graduates through the colleges has been en- 



hanced considerably by the National Defen^^e - 
Student Loan Program, these funds hftve 
failed to bring the nation's total aid available 
per undergraduate (when combined yith 
college funds) up to the point it had re^tcb^ 
in 1955-56.1 

The various forms in which federal ^id is 
provided to students suggests the philosophy* 
implicit if not explicit, that graduate e^xj^^s- 
tion should be free to the individual ^Ijile 
undergraduate education should be support^ 
extensively by those who receive it. ""^ - 

Federal aid for undergraduates thus f^r 
failed to instill any real national concern 
the value and necessity for excellence ijx pre;- 
college preparation while most prograxji^ 
the graduate level are distinct promoter^ of 
excellence in undergraduate studies. 

One must conclude from the evidence 
hand that federal programs of student a^^" 
tance are significant instruments of iixsti^" 
JHional as well as individual support* Orhe 
reasons for this conclusion are these; 
majority of funds are administered (con- 
trolled) by institutions; they grow out 
specialized educational or other services ^ 
particular institution, and in many instaH^^ 
make them possible in the first place; or rtj^y 
programs provide subsidy or over-ri(ie0 ^ 
institutions which admit these fe(ier^ly 
aided students. 



iRexford G. Moon, Jr., "Demand on aid funds 
means more planning," Financial Aid Neioa, yol- 2, 
No. 3, (May 1962), p. 2. 
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Student aid by the states 



The provision for the support and main- 
tenance of educational facilities has always 
been a state responsibility in the United 
States. Though various programs of the fed- 
eral government provide support for educa- 
tion at all levels, most of it is administered in 
recognition of the final authority and respon- 
sibility of the states in the matter of elemen- 
tary, secondary! and, to a considerable extent, 
higher education. 

Even though every state provides at least 
some kinds of higher educational offerings at 
relatively low cost, and even though now well 
over half of the American college and univer- 
sity students are in such public colleges and 
universities, at least 35 states provide in 
addition some type of direct student-support 
program. The three main purposes of these 
many different kinds of programs seem to be, 
first, the traditional one of recruiting into 
or supporting students in the study of needed 
professions (teaching, medicine, nursing, and 
so forth); a second more recent purpose— to 
encourage students to attend private institu- 
tions to the limit of these institutions' 
capacities; and third, to encourage college- 
going among all able youngsters, no matter 
what their economic circumstances. In sup- 
porting this latter purpose, many of the 
newest programs allow students to study what 
they wish and attend any institution in the 
state. 

All state-sponsored student-support pro- 
grams now in existence are a product of this 
century, one-third enacted in the last five 
years, and 62 per cent since World War II. 
Six states— New York, California, Illinois, 



New Jersey, Virginia, and Rhode Island - 
account for the bulk of funds being provided, 
estimated to exceed $51 million per year. 

Three distinct types of programs are nowi 
in operation. By far the largest group, in ^ 
terms of dollars spent and students affected, 
is that which provides scholarships and/or 
fellowships. Eighteen states have such pro- 
grams. The largest number of states, 24, 
provide grant-in-aid programs, mostly for 
veterans, their dependents, orphans, or 
widows. Eighteen states provide what may be 
called service-loan programs. These are found 
mostly in the low-income states (southern and 
midwestem) which are trying to attract 
teachers, doctors; nurses, and a few other pro- 
fessions to practice in their states. Students 
borrow under these programs and work off 
their indebtedness by engaging in the practice 
of their profession in the state for varying 
periods of time. Teaching and nursing are the 
professions which account for five-sevenths of 
the students aided by this type of program. 
In contrast to the federal govemmient, where 
a very significant proportion of aid supports 
graduate or postdoctoral training, most of the 
funds of states are in support of undergraduate 
programs. 

The only study of state programs ever done 
was undertaken by the Office of Education 
for the year 1958-59 (Goldthorpe). It has 
never been published. In that year, a total of 
56,071 studenfcj received $19,898,410 in aid. 
The study revealed most programs to be 
administered by state departments of educa- 
tion, using funds appropriated by state 
legislatures. In a few instances, special offices 
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|6r:fieom^^ created to administer 

|<tli^ funds; or funds are dispensed by one or 
^mt^^ of the state college or university units. 

^^Sta^ programs 

|;LiEurge 6 scholarship programs 

^rfor state residents, with the exception of the 
; program in New York State, which is the old- 
r?est (1912) and the largest (gives * 5d each year 
;to 10 per cent of high school grs .uates of the 
/State)/ are of very recent origin. Since 1955, 
California, Illinois, Rhode Island/ and New 
Jersey have developed such programs. New 
■York has also greatly expanded its own pro- 
, grams, and many other states have considered 
but have not passed legislation for this pur* 
pose. With the exception of the Rhode Island 
program,, and a small quota in the New Jersey 
program, students who win these awards must 
; attend institutions in their home state. In 
1961-62, these five programs alone will have 
given in scholarship aid alone at least $22,789, 
000 to 53,711 students (University of the State 
of New York; correspondence with Illinois 
: State Scholarship Commission; with New 
Jersey State Scholarship Commission; with 
California State Scholarship Commission) . 
Two features make these programs stand out 
in comparison with federal programs and 
previous state ones. In all instances, the 
students' need for financial sssistance is 
given careful study and the size of the award 
has a close relationship to that need. Second- 
ly, with few exceptions, students who win 
these awards may use them at any accredited 
college in their state and study pretty much 
what they desire. 

State guarantee han programs 

Though a few states have supportM nonser- 
vice type loan programs of various i^unds for 
a number of years, the last five years have 
seen the growth of what are called State 
Guarantee Loan Programs. In these programs. 



either the state legislature or a group of pri- 
vate individuals puts up a sum of money to 
guarantee the repayment of loans taken by 
students^ usually from banks, for their educa- 
tional expenses. Ten states who already have 
such programs xmder way or who have legisla- 
tive permission for the programs are: Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New York, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Michigan, North Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, Illinois, and Wisconsin. This type of 
progitim makes loan money available to stu- 
dents over their own signature and at rates 
equal to, or lower than, prevailing commercial 
rates. The banks from which the student 
obtains the money do not require the student 
or his parents to provide collateral, which is 
the principal advantage of these programs. 
New York State has just converted its pro- 
gram so that, as far as the student is con- 
cerned, he will have the same arrangements 
that he would have if he took a loan imder tho 
National Defense Student Loan Program- 
no interest while in college, 3 per cent after 
college, with 10 years to repay. These loans 
are negotiated through either commercial 
or savings banks. The state pays the difference 
between the interest the student pays and the 
going commercial rate. Although these state 
programs, with the exception of the New 
York State loan plan, may not appear to be 
student aids in the usual sense of the word* 
they represent an effort to make funds avail- 
able to students for educational purposes, 
which previously were not available, or avail- 
able under much less favorable conditions. 

Wisconsin's program, begun in 1933, is the 
oldest; since its beginning it has helped over 
12,000 students. New York's student loan 
plan, the largest, in three years has loaned 
about $12 million to about 15,000 students. 
Information from six states where programs 
are operative indicates that during 1960-61 
some 13,086 students borrowed about $8 
million for educational purposes (correspon- 
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Table 8. State programs of student aid in the United States 



1968-59 

Number Total 

Program r of awards valtie - 

Scholarships and fellowships $1,756 $11,728,000 

Grantsrin-aid 16,009 4,558,000 

Service loans 7,413 3^83,000 

Guarantee and other loans 7,238* 4,594,000* 

Total: 

(without New York State Scholar 

Incentive Program) 62,416 24,163,000 

rwith New York State 

Scholar Incentive Program) 



1960-61 

Number Total 

of awards value 

53,711 $22,789,000 

16,009 4,558,000 

7,413 3,283,000 

13,086 8,000,000* 



90,219 
210,219 



38,630,000 
51,630,000 



♦estimated 

Sources: (Goldthorpe; University oi State of New York; correspondence with Maine Higher Education Assist- 
ance Foundation; with New York Higher Education Assistance Corporation; with Rhode Island Higher Edu- 
cation Assistance Corporation; with Department of Public Instruction, Bismark, North Dakota; with New 
Jersey State Scholarship Commission; with Massachusetts Higher Education Assistance Corporation; with 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare). 



dence with Higher Education Assistance 
Foundation; with New York Higher Educa- 
tion Assistance Foundation; with Rhode Is- 
land Higher Education Assistance Founda- 
tion; with Department of Public Instruction, 
Bismarck, North Dakota; with New Jersey 
State Scholarship Commission; with Massa- 
chusetts Higher Education Assistance Foun- 
dation; with Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Welfare). This figure will probably go 
up quite dramatically when the no-interest 
New York plan becomes fully operative* 

Unlike the scholarship programs and other 
similar award activities of states, students 
may borrow imder these home state plans no 
matter where they attend school. Also, there 
are no restrictions on course of study, nor is 
need usually a primary eligibility factor. 

New York State Scholar Incentive Program 
Certainly the most tmique state program is 



just now getting under way in New York 
State —the Scholar Incentive Program (not 
to be confused with the regular Ne^ York . 
State scholarship program). Under this pro- 
gram, state residents attending college in the 
state may receive, depending on their need, 
the cost of the college they are attending, 
and their educational status, from $100 to 
$800 per year while enrolled. Undergraduates 
receive between $100 and $300, and graduates 
between $400 and $800 per year. It is estima- 
ted that by February 1962, 120,000 New York 
State college students will be receiving about 
$13 million under this program (University of 
the State of New York). The state also re- 
quires students to take an examination for^ 
this program, but this is largely a formality. 
Some observers believe that such a program 
may be the forerunner of many similar pro- 
grams of the future in other states of the 
nation. 
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Student fLnancM aid and international exchange 



In recent years American colleges and univer- 
•fiities have attracted large numbers of students 
■from all over the world, mainly because of the 
status and strength of technological education 
Tin the United States. Americans, too, have 
i; traveled to other countries for an education, 
! but in recent years, at any rate, the Americans 
leaving are considerably fewer in number than 
the students from other lands entering this 
country. Although the number of foreign 
students coming to America is sizable, we 
probably have the lowest number of foreign 
students in proportion to college enrollments 
of our own citizens of any major educational 
power in the world (Coombs). 

In 1960-61, Americans studying abroad 
numbered about 15,000, in contrast to the 
63,000 foreign nationals then studying in this 
country. Most Americans abroad are studjong 
in Europe. The foreign students here come 
from 146 countries. In order of the magnitude 
of their representation in American colleges, 
the various areas are represented in the fol- 
lowing percentages: Far East, 35 per cent; 
Latin America, 18; Europe, 16; Near and 
Middle East, 14; North America (other than 
United States), 10; Airica, 4; and other 
countries, 8. In this country, 50 per cent of 
these students are classified as undergraduate, 
40 per cent as graduate^ and the balance as 
'^'special.'* 

A surprising number of the students from 
foreign lands report that they were supported 
completely by their parents and themselves, 
though this number is declining each year. In 

1959- 60, 42 per cent indicated self-support; in 

1960- 61, 30 per cent (Institute of International 



Education, Open Doors).. There is no centrali- 
zation of the federal effort in the exchange 
field, since many departments of government 
and many of the independent agencies are in 
some way or other involved. Most of the 
federal government's support of the inter- 
national exchange of students is provided by 
the Department of State under programs con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs and the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (aid), formerly knowix 
as the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (U.S. Congress, Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Operations). 

The total dollar expenditure for aid to 
foreign nationals who are studying in United 
States colleges and imiversities is difficult to 
determine. In 1961, aid estimated that its 
average expenditure for a full-time student 
was $3,000 (from correspondence with AID). 
This is, of course, a substantial sum which 
certainly cannot be equaled by all sources. A 
sum half this size, however, would not be an 
unreasonable estimate of the average expendi- 
ture by all programs, public or private, for 
foreign students. On this basis, one could 
calculate that the 24,738 foreign students in 
America during 1960-61 known to be receiving 
support from government and private Ameri- 
can sources were given in toio about $40,817, 
700. 

American students abroad in 1959-60 
numbered over 15,000, and they were attend- 
ing 540 institutions in 63 countries. This was 
an increase of 12 per cent over the number of 
United States citizens studying abroad in 
1958-59. Institutions in France, Canada, 
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: Mexico, Germany, and Great Britain, in order 
i of numbers enrolledl, attracted over 50 per 
, cent of the American nationals liow studying 
out of the country. Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt programs also provide for American 
nationals abroad. For example, between 1948 
and 1958, 7,000 Americans have been aided 
by the Smith-Mundt program. In 1957, 803 
Americans were studying abroad under this 
act alone (International Exchange Service). 
Fulbright awards, nxunbering about SvlO new 
ones each year, are now avaUable m 39 
countries. The other two major government 
programs for American nationals abroad are 
the Inter-American Cultural Convention 
Grants, available in 15 countries, and the 
Scholarship Exchange Program between the 
United States and Ireland. The number of 
American nationals being aided by all pro- 
grams is not actually known nor are very good 
estimates possible from the data at hand. 
Certainly the percentage aided is no larger 
than that for foreign nationals coming here, 
and is probably considerably less. If 20 per 
cent, or about 3,000 stud^ts were aided (and 



we estimate their aid to be the same as that- 
for the foreign nationals studying here^l 
$1,500 per year), about $4.5 million to $6 • 
mUlion would appear to be involved. 

A number of American universities operate; 
branches in foreign countries, most often for 
use of degree candidates at the home institu- 
tions in America. These home institutions 
will, of course, make aid available to a student - 
who is required, or wishes, to attend an over- 
seas branch. 

At the present time in America, there is 
great interest in expanding the foreign student 
enrollment, particularly from the so-called 
underdeveloped countries. This is evidenced^ 
by the recent great increase in the number of ; 
students from Africa. It is still very compli- 
cated for a foreign student to communicate 
his ab Cities and achievements to American 
colleges, let alone to obtain financial help for J 
his education if he does gain admission. The 
bettering of this situation is necessary before , 
there is much chance of moving really sizable 
numbers of students from imderdeveloped; 
areas into American colleges and universities* | 
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I^Scholarships and other aids 
Sprovided by corporations, foundations, 
land civic, social, religious, and other groups 



The full impact of the many and diverse non- 
;1 educational, nongovernmental groups in 
■; .Ajnerica which provide student aids of one or 
viiiore types has never been fully studied or 
. probably even well estimated. In 1952, one 
study showed that there were 450 corpora- 
tions sponsoring some type of student aid pro- 
gram, usually for scholarships (Cole). The 
two major agencies providing services to 
groups of this kindj the National Merit Schol- 
arship Program and the College Scholarship 
■Service, are between them assisting over 400 
programs. Recent estimates (Office of Educa- 
[tion, Informaiwn on Federal Scholarship Pro- 
grams; correspondence with Division of High- 
er Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare) that 1,000 corporations in 
1959-60 provided 37,000 schobrships worth 
$22 million may, if anything, be overly con- 
servative. The book, Scholarshipa, Fellow^ 
«fctjr9, andLoana, Usts over 3,000 organizations 
giving awards, and even this listing does not 
include the myriad of local groups, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, civic and cultural 
groups, secondary schools themselves, and 
others which provide scholarship awards 
(Bradley). 

A recent study in the state of Wisconsin 
(Little, 1959) showed that 40 per cent of the 
students on scholarship, which represented 
19 per cent of the full-time enrollment in col- 
leges of the state, had some kind of aid for at 
Jeast one year from nongovernmental, non- 
inoucutional sources. K this average holds 
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true nationally, it could mean that at least 
200,000 students were being affected each 
year by these many, many different programs. 

A unique program, conceived in 1955 and 
established under a $20 milMon Ford Founda- 
tion grant, assists corporations and other 
groups to sponsor jointly a latge pool of 
scholarships for able youngsters. Called the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation^ it 
has provided in six years about 5,000 new 
four-year awards ranging in value from $100 
to $1,500 per year. In the current year this 
program will be paying out $2,8 million in the 
support of about 3,300 scholars in American 
colleges and imiverslt»es (National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation). Students are picked 
after completini^ a twoHstage testing program. 
In the initial testing stages each year, over 
one-half million youngsters are tested. This 
program has recruited many new corporations 
into the field and has had, through aiding 
many small programs to work together, a 
very real impact on scholarship ideas and 
practices by corporations and colleges as well 
as on the preparation for college provided by 
local schools. 

According to reports of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board (National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, IncOi the contribu- 
tions made by a sample of corporations to 
education has risen from 31 per cent of the 
total corporate contributions in 1955 to 39 
per cent of the total in 1960. Of this total, 
4.75 per cent was given for scholarships and 
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; 4.02 per cent for fellowships. Applying these 
: figures to the estimated 375 million given by 
corporations for all purposes in 1960 (Coimcil 
for Financial Aid to Education), we would 
estimate that about $33,750,000 was given for 
scholarships and fellowships. Many of the-je 
programs are directed to employees, th'^'ir 
children, or other dependents- These programs 
have increased quite significantly in number 
over the last few years, and more programs 
certainly will develop as college costs continue 
to rise, imless a federal scholarship program is 
established. Then possibly this growth will 
stop and a number of progi'ams will stop 
operating, particularly those which are not 
employee-orientated- 

It would seem that virtually every commu- 
nity in which a high school is located has one 
or more small scholarships awarded by one 



or more of the civic, philanthropic, or edu-- 
cational groups In the community. The pro- 
grams are administered m many different ; 
ways, but usually either the local high school ! 
is asked for recommendations or one of its' 
teachers or administrators participate in the 
program. There are about 25,000 high schools 
in the United States; it would not be unreason- 
able to assume that there are at least as many 
scholarships as there are high schools. Assum- 
ing these awards to average $200, their total 
value would be at least $5 million per year. 

Using the scanty data at present available, 
probably $40 million can be estimated as 
going into scholarships and other grants from 
corporations, foimdaticns, civic groups, and 
labor unions. Possibly as many as 200,000 
high school students are affected by these 
awards. 



iCommercial credit for education 



Because of the success of the National De- 
fense Student Loan Program, there has been 
. in the last two years a mushrooming of com- 
mercial plans through which parents can, if 
they wish, fund some or all of students' col- 
lege expenses. In general, these loan plans 
combine savings, some borrowing, some in- 
surance coverage, and payments strecched 
about two years after college. There are a 
great many variations on these basic variables. 
What is accomplished by the family varies, of 
course, with the plan. In most instances, how- 
ever, all that seems to happen is that the fami- 
ly is paying for college on a six (or more)-year 
plan in monthly installments, instead of two 
to four times a year, and is also paying sub- 
stantial interest to do so. 

Most of these plans are provided by a bank, 
a savings and loan association, a specially 
created money organization, or an insurance 
company, so they are therefore expensive for 
the family to use. 

There is no agreed-upon figure which repre- 
sents the amount of such credit negotiated in 
any one year. One organization, which is just 
now getting under way and hopes to guaran- 
tee loans nationally through local banks, 
claims that over $500 million was borrowed 
in 1961 from all sources for college educational 
expenses (United Student Aid Funds, Inc.). 
Assuming that the average loan was for $500, 
this would mean that about one million stu- 
dents were in part aided by borrowed money 
in that year, if we accept the original figure of 
$500 million as valid. In contrast to these 
figures, a study made at the University of 
Michigan in 1959-60 (Lansing, Lorimer, and 



Moriguchi) showed that about 14 per cent of 
the full-time college population, or 400,000 
students, were aided through borrowing. At 
an average loan of $500, these figures would 
indicate that roughly $200 million was nego- 
tiated during 1959-60 for all sources. Of 
course, both sets of figures are open to ques- 
tion. It is probably safe to say that the actual 
figures are in between the two. 

The major concern, of course, is that stu- 
dents and their parents, if they do borrow, 
should not have to pay too high interest for 
this service, or the cost of education to them 
wiU become prohibitive. Desirable as bor- 
rowing may be for some students, it isn't 
necessarily desirable that all educational ex- 
penses be financed that way. The educational 
community is just awakening to the problems 
which these loan programs can create, and 
may develop substitutes for them, them- 
selves, and/of request of the government more 
stringent regulations on them than are now 
in effect. 

Educators tend to look upon commercial 
loan programs as a convenience for students 
who have other financial resources, as well, 
but of no real help to students with great need. 
Commercial loans are obviously not going to 
attract students from low-income families in 
any number to college, although they may 
help students from more affluent families to 
stretch out payments. 

In the commercial loan programs there is, 
of course, no means test of any kind required. 
In most instances the family's credit standing, 
and that alone, determines whether a loan 
will be negotiated or not. 
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The College Scholarship Service 



The College Scholarship Service was created 
by the College Entrance Examination Board 
in 1954 and has given new importance to the 
''philosophy of need*' in the awarding of stu- 
dent aid. The ess provides a uniform ques- 
tionnaire, the Parents' Confidential Statement 
(fCS), which parents and students must fill 
out, if they wish to be considered for under- 
graduate financial aid at the colleges re- 
quiring the form. There are now over 440 such 
colleges; in addition there are a number of 
outside scholarship-sponsoring organizations 
which require the form. The PCS form is pro- 
cessed centrally and the Service prepares for 
the colleges and sponsoring organizations an 
analysis or computation of the need of each 
candidate, following procedures agreed upon 
by the CSS participants. The family files only 
one form, indicating the colleges or other 
agencies offering financial aid to which copies 
are to be sent. A fee of $3 is charged for the 
first copy, and $2 for each additional copy- 
requested. All the need calculations are done 
centrally by high-speed computers. About 
llO.OOO families will file forms this year with 
the CSS, and each will make an average of two 
applications. Generally these forms, which 



collect a great deal of information about the 
finances of the family, do not serve as an 
application for aid, but only as a supporting 
document or reference to the college. 

Along with furnishing copies of the PCS 
form, the ess provides a variety of other ser- 
vices for scholarship programs run by non- 
college groups. Certain of the state programs 
use these ess services, as do also over 200 
corporations. 

On behalf of its member colleges, the CSS 
holds meetings and provides publications and 
other services to aid in the conduct of aid 
programs in the colleges and to help the 
schools to understand better the many things 
youngsters must know in planning for college. 

The CSS does not award scholarships nor 
are any of its computations binding on the 
colleges or other programs using them. It is 
primarily a service agency and the only 
policy influence it may have on education in 
general or its members in particular is exerted 
through committees of educators in whose 
hands the policy decisions rest. Its computa- 
tion procedure for determining a student's 
need is the standard method used in this 
country (College Scholarship Service). 
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Summary 



f The total annual United States expenditure 
•-^for various types of direct financial aids to 
..n asfflst individuals with the expenses of their 
; education beyond the secondary school level 
Vis over $700 million a year. Thle agencies in- 
volved in this undertaking ar^ many, and the 
■ types of assistance they provide, though con- 
- forming in general to the classification of 
; scholarship (or fellowship), job, loan, and 
subsistence grants, are almost as many in 
i their special variations as are the number of 
awarding agencies or programs. 

By far the greatest dollar amount of aid 
' seems to be directed toward easing the finan- 
• cial burden of the undergraduate. Over $450 
million is available for undergraduate atudy. 
Although this sum appears large, the amount 
of money available per undergraduate student 
is considerably less than that available per 
graduate student. 

Colleges and universities, state govern- 
ments, many agencies of the federal govern- 
ment, private agencies established by the 
government as well as those of private origin, 
corporations, and civic and fraternal groups 
—all maintain programs of significant dollar 
size. In order of their importance as sources of 
funds for the support of undergraduate study 
are: the colleges and universities (scholarships 
and jobs), the federal government (loans, vet- 
erans grants, and rotc), the state govern- 
ments (scholarships), and private agencies 
(scholarships). 

In order of their importance as administra- 
tive outlets for funds for undergraduates are: 
the colleges and universities (about 70 per 
cent), the federal government (about 17 per 



cent), state governments (about 9 per cent), 
and others. 

Support for graduate study (part-time or 
full-time) is mainly in the form of fellowships, 
assistantships, and subsistence grants, in that 
order. In order of their importance as sources 
of funds for graduate support are: the federal 
government (about $200 million), colleges and 
universities (about $21 million), others (about 
$20 million), and state governments (about 
$10 million). 

The number of foreign students coming to 
America with support from public or private 
agencies in the United States is five times the 
number of American students going abroad 
with similar support. Though the percentage 
ia declining each year, at present about 30 
per cent of foreign nationals studying in this 
country provide their own support. 

Private sources, including colleges and 
universities, corporations and foundations, 
and special scholarship agencies, provide the 
predominance of scholarship funds for under- 
graduate study. Public sources (mostly state 
and federal governments) provide most of the 
monies used for low-interest loans as well as 
most of the funds which are used for the sup- 
port of graduate students. 

Though there are many commendable ex- 
ceptions to this generalization, state and 
federal government student-aid support has 
tended to carry more restrictions (student 
is expected to follow certain programs of 
study, to take specific loyalty oaths, and so 
forth) than does the same type of aid when 
offered by private agencies. 

Financial assistance of all types has gen- 
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Defense Depark 








undergraduates 


■ ' ■ 1 ' ■' ' ■ V ! 'f',- 

' ■ ■ ■ , ■ '.''i y 


Federal AviationAgcncy . . . . . 


Scholarships 


305* 


34,000* 


Graduates and 


Federal Aviation' 








undergraduates 


'. ''■»•''.': ''^ 


U. S. Coast Guard . . . . . . . 


Scholarships 


250* 


95,000* 


Graduates and 


U. S. Coast Guari 










undergraduates 


Department of Hi 


MentalRehabilitation . ... , . . 


, Fellowships 


175 


1,000,000* 


Graduates 










Education, and 


National Bureau of Standards . . 


Fellowships 


231* 


43,000* 


Graduates 


National Bureau i 


Bureau of Indian Mairs . ... . 


Scholarships 


623 


250,000 


Undergraduates 


Department of th 


S/flteyroyrawwi M . . . . , . . . 


All types 


210,797 


51,630,000 


All recipients 


AlladministratoiE 


Scholarships, fellowships ...... 


Scholarships, 


53,711 


22,789,000 


Graduates and : 


States 


fellowships 






undergraduates 




Grants-in-aid 


Grants 


16,009 


4,558,000 


Undergraduates 


states 


Service loans . . . 


Loans 


7,413 


3,283,000 


Undergraduates 


States 


Guarantee and other loans 


Loans 


13,086 


8,000,000 


Undergraduates 


States and banks; 


New York State Scholar Incentive 










New York State';. 


Program ... . . . 


Scholarships 


120,000 


13,000,000 


Graduates and 








undergraduates 




IiilmoiioMlexckniie'.Toi(il. . . . . 


AH types 


27,738 


45,818,000 


Alhedpients 


AH administratoTE 


Foreign nationals ........ . 


Combination of 


24,738 


40,818,000 


Graduates and 




awards 




' ' ' • ' ' ' 


undergraduates 


Institutions, fedec 


Americans abroad . . . . . . . . . 


Combination of 


3,000 


5,000,000 


Graduates and 


ment,andpriv£ 




awards 






undergraduates 




Cotptdions and olkrs: Told . . . . 


Combination of 


200,000 


40,000,000" 


Graduates and 


Institutions and q 


awards 






undergraduates 


organiz&tiona /. 


M . . . . . . . . . . . . 


All types 


1,525,935 


716,347,O00....All recipients 


AlladministratorE 



•^ased on 1959-60 data since later data were not available at the time this report was written. . ^ .ir 
|i have estimated that the federal government may be spending as much as $22,000,000 each year in assisting foreign natt 
country, and American students abroad. This sum is reflected in the total for International Exchange and to get a complete p 
federal effort, it should be added to the federal total. \ / Ajj^ 
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Scholarships, fellowships .... 

Grants-in-aid . \ ....... 

Service loans . . . . . . . . . 

Guarantee and other loans ... 

New York State Scholar Incentive 
' Program . ...... . . . 

ItiimaiMrd mhnge: M. . . 
Foreign nationals ....... 

Americans abroad .. 

\]orpor(iliorts and oikm: Total . . 

Total . . . . * . . . ... * < 



Fellowships 


1,586 


Assistantships 


40,000 


Subsistence 


27,000 


Scholarships . 


41,29o' 


Scholarships 


305' 


Scholarships 


250' 


Fellowships 


175 


Fellowships 


231* 


Scholarships 


623 


All types 


210,797 


ocouiarsuips, 

fellowships 




'Grants 


16,009 


Loans 


7,413 


LOaDS 


XO|UO0 






All types 


27,738 


Combination of 


"'24,738 


awards 




Combination of 


3,000 


awards 




Combination of 


200,000 


awards 





3,010,000 Graduates 



^ilelf; 



Edu(jation, 

40,000 80,000,000 Graduates ^ M 

11,450,000 Undergraduates Militajy eervi^ent 
11,558,000* Graduates and Defense ^ 
undergraduates ^ 
34,000* Graduates and Federal >viat)^ 

undergraduates ■ yd^^- ; 

95,000* Graduates find U.S.Ooii^t Gi»^ ■ 
undergraduates health, 
1,000,000* Graduates Departmefltoyielfai. 

Edutotion,4ofStflKf 



43,000* Graduates National ^ure^elnteK^tds 



3dutvatiM,^.ofSteJ 
tionai^ur/- ^ - ^ 
250,000 Undergraduates DepartmeJ^t 4 

51,630,000 AH recipients AUa- 

22,789,000 Graduates and ' States : . 
undergraduates 

4,558,000 Undergraduates States 

3,283,000 Undergraduates States 

8,000,000 Undergraduates States ^f^iW^ 

13,000,000 Graduates and New Y^t^ Sta*^ 
undergraduates 

45,818,000 AH recipients Ali a 



underpduates 

5,000,000 Graduates and 
undergraduates 



<^gov^v 
Inatituti(,us,fe';yfttegroK>^^ 
raent,&udp^^ 



.i«uuak«auu AuStitutioU^ 

undergraduates orgay ^^tiou? 
AUtypes 1,525,935 716,347,000 AU redpients M adi^^i^ 



outside 



*Based on 1959-60 data since later data were not available at the time this report was wntten.: jjonalsi^^ 
(I have estimated that the federal government may be spending as much as $22,000,000 each year in assisting f^r^ga U^j}icture 

roflonted in t.lip trtfail fnr InfomntioHfll Exnhnnire and to cet ft — frtlllet^ .the 



Muntry, and American students abroad. This sum is reflected in the total for International Exchange and to get a ^rP-i^^ 
federal effort, it should be added to the federal total. 



iierally been much less restrictive for under^ 
V graduate study than it has been for graduate 

study;;'; 

Most assistance, whether scholarship, job, 
brjoah given at the undergraduate level, has 
stipulated that the recipient and parent must 
demonstrate financial need* Most assistance 
at the graduate level is awarded without 
specific reference to the individual candi- 
date's need. - 

Persons desiring to update these figures or 
note trends for any particular period should 
realize that the general tendency over the last 



few years has been for all forms of support toj 
increase, with one exception, that of veterans' ; 
benefits which each year decline by an appre-:* 
ciable amount. .} 
Historically, the colleges and universities 
have played the dominant supportive and/or r: 
administrative role for all kinds of student- . 
support programs, except for the period of 
about 10 years after World War IL The' 
states were the first noncoUege group to make 
major efforts in the student aid area; the . 
federal government is only recently a major 
contributor to these activities. 
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